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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


International 


'LLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1,MINNESOTA 
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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 









FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





As a quality builder for better bread—noth- 
ing surpasses the good baking performance 
of I-H flours. You know how vital a part 
flour plays in the production of any loaf... 
and with I-H flours you get anideal founda- 
tion for superior bread. ‘That’s the result of 
BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food extra care in wheat selection and expert 
milling of those premium wheats. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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\ blur Quality 


Experience knows no substitute. It is strength built step by 
step; position won by unswerving adherence to high quality 





PANCRUST 


standards. 
Since 1776 Shellabargers have consistently milled the 





WONDERSACK 


finest quality flours, a standard of excellence which has become 
a tradition within both the milling and baking industries. 





DOUGHBUSTER 


Throughout the years Shellabargers has drawn upon its wide 
background, born of long experience, to better its products, 
to better serve its customers. 

















"_ QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


















BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdou 





QUALITY FLOURS 4. 

FLOUR = WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS - 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type High 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss ’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers... 
Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your Bemis 
man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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MILLING. 


COMPAN) 





GJ aithfil A ways 


= The best friend a baker can have is a reliable, dependable flour . . . a flour 
like KELLY’S FAMOUS. For when baking problems get tough, when 
trouble threatens, you can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous 
brand. KELLY’S FAMOUS is always faithful to the baker. 


FOOD 
ENERGY 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 
7 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
—Sa as 





ALL of the modern airplanes look much 
alike, but the real difference shows up in performance. 
That’s where the winners are made. So it is with flour, 
too. It’s the baking performance that really counts. 
That’s where AMERICAN FLOURS excel . . . where 
they prove their extra efficiency and extra economy. 


BUY AMERICAN and see for yourself. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
coun erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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BILL STERWN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 








When Performance Counts... 


Hardly a football season passes without some 
players suffering serious injuries, yet the game 
carries on undiminished in popularity. And per- 
haps it’s all because a long time ago, one man 
came to the game’s rescue in its darkest hour. 
In 1905, 32 players were killed on the gridiron. 
That frightful toll of human life brought down 
the wrath of the public on the game! In press, 
pulpit and public hall, the game of football was 
attacked. Twenty state legislatures introduced 
bills to make football playing a felony! The game 
seemed doomed! 


But one man came to its rescue. Under his 
influence and guidance, there was organized 
what is today known as the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Rules were made to elim- 
inate rough playing that might cause unnecessary 
injuries and possible death on the gridiron. And 
from that day on, college football grew in popu- 


@] |} Commander-Larabee Milling Co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS © 2 ¢ MINNESOTA 


larity and prestige, and many colleges which never 
before had played football, organized football 
teams to carry their colors into gridiron battle. 


It was strange that one man should have res- 
cued the game, since he never played football in 
his life . . . and at the time was quite busy 
as the 25th President of the United States: 
Teddy Roosevelt. 


Yes, football was, and still is, a fast, tough 
game ... but so is the baking business. If you 
want shoppers to be customers, you’ve got to 
give ’em quality ... not just today, but every day! 
That’s why wise bakers rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They’re flours you can cownt on 
for consistent baking results. Week after week, 
shipment after shipment—every bag of the 
Commander-Larabee flour will deliver uniform 
baking performance. You’ll like the results! 
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Editorial .. . 


Defeating the «Food Faddist”’ 


(See Story on Page 12) 


O assist in combatting the flood of misinfor- 

mation about bakeshop products which cur- 
rently inundates the world of nutrition the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking is making facts about food 
and about fads readily available to educators, 
doctors, nurses, home service workers, extension 
personne! and other opinion-forming leaders. These 
facts are compressed into two handy booklets 
which are being placed in the hands of AIB 
members to assist them in answering questions 
raised in their communities as the result of un- 
favorable food faddist publicity. 


Adopted as the best available and usable 
sources of pertinent information, which is at the 
same time persuasively and authoritatively pre- 
sented, the booklets contain portions of an address 
on food faddism by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, direc- 
tor of Harvard University’s department of nutri- 
tion, and a summary of “facts about foods and 
nutrition” prepared as an extension bulletin by 
Utah’s state agricultural college. The address by 
Dr. Stare was given last May before guests otf 
the Sugar Research Foundation. It was quoted in 
the daily press at that time and reached profes- 
sional groups through the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, but is deserving of a much wider audience 
and to this the American Institute of Baking is 
addressing its best efforts. 

Dr. Stare gives short shrift to the “natural 
foodists,” the objectors to synthetic nutrients and 
the silly theorists who say the foods coming from 
soils that are fertilized with “organic” fertilizers 
are better than those that come from soils en- 
riched with “chemical” fertilizers. He says this 
about the quite proper aspiration for good nutri- 
tion for the sake of health and efficiency and the 
pitfalls of faddism into which it falls: 

‘It is difficult, I think, to point out a more 
essential task for society than to assure a good 
diet for all. But beyond the reasonable goals of 
good nutrition as a science there lies a realm of 
mysticism and superstition. A good many people 
seem to have what could be called an emotional 
belief that some special system of eating can 
make supermen and solve all human problems. 
Good nutrition and good food are important, but 
they are not a panacea for all man’s ills or un- 
happiness. 


“The distinction is made all the more difficult 
by the fact that the present widespread familiarity 
with vitamins makes it possible for unqualified 
persons to use terminology that has a scientific 


Ke Ww 
Next Month... 


@® THE AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. will 
meet in Chicago Oct. 13-17 for its annual 
convention, and staff members of The 
American Baker will be on hand to gath- 
er convention news for the November 
issue. Coverage will include complete re- 
ports from the convention floor, pictures 
and sidelights, as well as stories of spe- 
cial events of the allied trades. 





@ DANISH PASTRY, coffee cakes and 
sweet rolls are important items in bakery 
merchandising because most housewives 
are unsuccessful in efforts to make them, 
A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor of 
The American Baker, says in his Novem- 
ber formula feature. These products lend 
themselves to many tempting varieties, 
and the November feature will include 


two dozen formulas for profitable busi- 
ness boosters. 











ring and to retail half-truths. It is common prac- 
tice for such persons to try to sustain a point 
by quoting legitimate medical journals, and yet to 
practice deceit by using passages entirely out of 
context and perspective of the original argument.” 
Even more forthright and ungloved is the Utah 
pamphlet, which begins on the shocking thesis that 
“more food fads flourish in the U.S. than in any 
other civilized country on earth.” The tenor and 
flavor of the text can be sampled in these 
random quotations: “The faddists, of course, all 
have items to sell... . The promoter of fads usu- 
ally makes money. .. . The average Mrs. Home- 
maker is too easily swayed by the faddists’ start- 
ling announcement of the dread diseases that 
may be caused by eating this food or by not 
eating some other food. .. . Most food fads do not 
have the support of scientific nutrition research. 
They all add too much cost to the food supply. 
. . There is no nutritional reason for grinding 
your own whole wheat flour at home... . We have 
no experimental proof that the eating of white 
bread is injurious to the human organism. . . 
Contrary to reports of uninformed persons poison- 
ous substances are not added to wheat in com- 
mercial mills to prevent spoilage nor to bleach 
the flour. . . . Bleached flour is not harmful, as 
many people are led to believe. . . . No one food 
is essential for health. There are no health foods.” 
The Utah treatise is not content with debunk- 
ing food faddism. It sets the facts about good 
nutrition in its place. These facts put the familiar 
products of mill and bakeshop in a properly flat- 
tering light. 
eee 


Not everyone who lives in Hollywood, it is 
pleasant to discover, is a Hollywood diet crank. 
Dr. Max Rubenstein, a Hollywod physician, re- 
cently criticized “nine-day diets, seven-day diets, 
banana diets and yogurt diets,” and remarked that 
a diet should be “like a prescription ... made up 
to fit the individual.” Dr. Rubenstein went on to 
say: “Most of the popular diets are hokum. A diet 
has to be balanced; you cannot do without 
starches, fats and carbohydrates. You’ve got to 
eat bread, because starches are necessary to burn 
fat, and you cannot substitute vitamins for food. 
Vitamins are not valuable if the glands are not 
functioning because of malnutrition.” 


eee 
Manpower Stockpiling 


HE federal government is hiring more and 

more civilian employees despite the fact that 
we are close to a manpower shortage. The very 
fact that we may be short of workers when the 
defense program hits its full stride seems to have 
inspired federal bureaucrats with a zeal for 
“stockpiling” a few thousand employees every 
week. The last total we saw was 2,489,500 civilians 
on the Federal payroll, with new hiring at the 
rate of 1,500 per day. 

The military services are doing their manpower 
stockpiling, too, and it’s the same with plans for 
civil works projects, some of which may get a 
face-lifting to make them look like military 
projects. Bureaucrats want to obligate the gov- 
ernment for more than a billion dollars to build 
“plants and facilities for war production pur- 
poses.” Private industry is fully capable of han- 
dling much more than present war production. 

Pay-as-we-go taxation to keep the national 
debt from swamping the whole economy would be 
much easier if the bureaucrats would abandon 
such socialistic schemes. But they won’t abandon 
them until the American public demands it—and 
firmly. 





5-DAY WEEK: The 5-day week in the 
industry was endorsed by the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union of America 
at the union’s annual meeting in New Orleans 


baking 


recently. Elimination of night 
considered. 


work also was 
Details on page 10 
ABA CONVENTION: The American Bakers Assn. 
will hold its annual convention in Chicago Oct. 
13-17, with the program built around the theme 
“Essential for a Strong America.’ The convention 
will emphasize the importance of the baking indus- 
try to consumers, to business as a whole and to 
the nation, according to John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, ABA chairman. Experts on 
many phases of bakery operation and speakers 
with up-to-the-minute knowledge of health stand- 
ards and price controls are listed on the program. 

Details on page 11 
FACTS ABOUT FADDISM: Two new publications 
which feature nutritional facts by experts are be- 
ing distributed in large number by the American 
Institute of Baking as weapons in combatting the 
claims of “food faddists.” The booklets, “Food 
Faddism,” by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, Harvard 
University, and “Facts About Food and Nutrition,” 
a bulletin issued by Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, contain facts to disprove the flood of misin- 
formation about bakery goods that has appeared 
recently in the press and on radio. 

Details on page 12 
ENRICHMENT CAVALCADE: Walter H. Hop- 
kins, director of the Bakers of America Program, 
reports that bakers will use more than 1,000 radio 
stations to feature the “Cavalcade of Enrichment” 
radio transcriptions which tell the story of en- 
riched white bread. No single home in America 
which has a radio will miss hearing one of the 
transcriptions, Mr. Hopkins suggests. The record- 
ings were produced by Merck & Co. with Holly- 
wood stars to assist in the enrichment anniversary 
promotion. Details on page 12 
SBA PRODUCTION CONFERENCE: The South- 
ern Bakers Retail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference in Atlanta, Ga., last month was attended 
by more than 300 bakers and allied tradesmen, 
who received technical and practical information 
on almost every phase of baking and bakery man- 
agement. They heard reports on such topics as 
the progress of American Institute of Baking 
activities, government regulations, production, 
sales and federal bread standards. The confer- 
ence was sponsored and managed by the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. Details on page 13 
FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices appear 
to be headed for more stability now that the peak 
of spring wheat harvesting has passed, according 
to George L. Gates, market editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker. The government’s price support pro- 
gram, and somewhat uncertain export prospects, 
are getting the most attention as wheat market 
factors. Details on page 14 
(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 60) 
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Flour Market Review .......... Page 14 
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Baker’s Association Asks Wage 
Formula for Driver Salesmen 


WASHINGTON Speaking before 


a special commission panel of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, Joseph M. 
Creed, counsel of the American Bak- 


ers Assn., urged the adoption of a 
self-administering formula to cover 
bakery driver salesmen. Failure to 
adopt a formula method would make 
it necessary to resort to a case-by- 
case method to determine fairness of 
proposed wage adjustments, he 
stated. 

As a guide to the WSB panel, Mr. 
Creed suggested the following for- 
mula factors which would provide 
adequate adjustments in compensa- 
tion for commission paid driver sales- 
men and at the same time be con- 
sistent with the objectives of the sta- 
bilization program: 

Primarily an adequate base should 
be selected from which adjustments 
could be measured. Mr. Creed said a 
one-week period was unsuitable and 
recommended that the base be the 
period from Jan. 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1950. Such a period would 
reflect the graph of the industry’s 
fluctuations and prevent the possibili- 
ty of inequities which would rise au- 
tomatically in any shorter period oi 
time. 

Application to Groups Urged 

A formula adjustment technique 
should be applied to employee groups 
and not to individual salesmen, he 
continued. For example, he noted 
that commission-paid driver salesmen 
should be segregated from hourly- 
paid or salaried employees and their 
problems adjusted under existing for- 
mulas for hourly rated or salaried 
employees. 

An equitable application of any 
formula adjustment, Mr. Creed said, 
would be effected by the measure- 
ment of take-home pay and not com- 
puted as a percentage of a base, a 
guarantee or rate of commission. If ad- 
justments were measured against any 
one of those three factors alone the 
adjustment would freeze into the cor- 
rection any basic distortion in favor 
of the higher paid employee as 
against the lower based individual. 
Dollars and cents adjustments against 
take-home pay levels can be made 
equitable through means of certain 


offsetting factors, Mr. Creed con- 
tended. 
Such adjustments would include 


those for price increases. For exam- 
ple, a commission-paid driver sales- 
man automatically obtains an adjust- 
ment when prices increase through 
no independent action of his own. 
This amount is readily ascertainable 
between the base period suggested 





SCHEDULE OF NEW YORK’S ABA 
SPECIAL TRAIN SET 


NEW YORK—The New York bak- 
ers’ special train to the 1951 Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-17, has been arranged. 
The train schedule follows: 

Oct. 13—Leave New York ... 3:30 p.m. EST 
(Grand Central Station) 
. 13—Leave Harmon ..... 4:18 p.m, EST 
i. 13—Leave Albany ...... 6:10 p.m. EST 
. 13—Leave Syracuse 8:55 p.m. EST 
. 13—Leave Rochester 10:12 p.m. EST 
. 13—Leave Buffalo ....11:30 p.m, EST 
. 14—Arrive Chicago ..... 7:45 a.m. CST 

Further information and reserva- 
tions are available from Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





and the wage adjustment determina- 
tion and would be deductible from 
any basic adjustment indicated under 
the formula adopted by the WSB. 

Another take-home pay deduction 
offset should be such dollars and 
cents increases which result from 
changes in the dollars and cents base 
or in rates of commission between a 
base period and the date of the pro- 
posed adjustment. 

Likewise fringe benefits as added 
vacations, additional holidays, free 
uniforms and others recognized by 
the stabilization authorities as being 
deductible for hourly-rated employees 


should be converted into terms of 
dollars and cents and deducted from 
any proposed increase. 

Any formula adopted by the WSB 
should be self-administering, Mr. 
Creed asserted, since it would reduce 
the administrative burden on the 
WSB and at the same time permit 
employers and employees to calculate 
for themselves the extent of adjust- 
ments possible. 

The importance of fringe benefits 
as cost factors in goods and services 
should not be dismissed lightly by 
WSB, Mr. Creed declared, since they 
are paid for directly by the consumer. 





Increasing Demand for Leverton 
Leaflet Compels Second Order 


CHICAGO—The 


“Common Sense Weight Reduction” 


campaign has 


entered a new chapter with the placing of a second multi-million leaflet order 
to fill increasing demand by the milling and baking industries. 

The second large order was authorized Sept. 7 at a meeting of the 
Wheat Flour Institute committee. A new surge of enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion was reported. Orders from individual bakers also have increased in size 
up to the quarter-million mark. Committee members said earlier doubts 
expressed by a few bakers concerning the campaign apparently have faded— 
as bakers witness the success of competitors in using the promotion to sell 


more bread. 


Work on the 10-day edition of common sense weight reduction has also 
progressed. Dr. Ruth M. Leverton of the University of Nebraska, author of 
the original research, has completed the diet itself. The 10-day edition of 


the diet is now in production. 


Developments of a new pattern of action against the ‘fattening phobia” 
by individual mills was announced. John Tatam, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will head work of mill promotion. The new plan includes thor- 
ough employee indoctrination and the enlistment of the more than 400,000 
milling and bakery employees in America in a national campaign in every 


community. 


Further reports on the promotion will be made in succeeding issues. 
Mill executives are reminded that copies of the original promotion kit, 
“Bread is not Fattening” are still available for use by their sales personnel. 





RALPH D. WARD RESIGNS 
ABA EXECUTIVE POSTS 


CHICAGO—Ralph D. Ward, presi- 
dent of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, is resigning his chairmanship of 
the national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., because of 
the press of personal business, John 
T. McCarthy, chairman of ABA, has 
announced. He is also resigning from 
the ABA’s executive committee. 

Mr. Ward has served for the past 
four years as chairman of the nation- 


al affairs committee. He was presi- 
dent of ABA in 1943 and chairman 
in 1944, 

“No one can appreciate fully the 
tremendous amount of time and ef- 
fort Ralph Ward has expended in 
his work for the baking industry, 
particularly in conducting the nation- 
al affairs committee for our associa- 
tion,” Mr. McCarthy said. 

“It is difficult for me to believe 
that any one individual has or could 
have served so successfully for us all 
as unselfishly as he has. Every mem- 
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Ralph D. Ward 


ber of our association and every other 
thinking baker owes Ralph Ward a 
deep gratitude for all he has done in 
helping keep our industry in the posi- 
tion it holds in Washington and on 
the national scene generaily.”’ 

Mr. Ward has assured him, Mr. 
McCarthy said, that he will be avail- 
able at all times for special assign- 
ments if the association and the in- 
dustry need his services. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3,000 ATTEND OPEN HOUSE 
OF CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


CHICAGO—Nearly 3,000 friends of 
the Chapman & Smith Co., attended 
the elaborate open house for the open- 
ing of the firm’s ultra-modern new 
plant at Rolling Pin Square, Melrose 
Park, IIll., Sept. 29-30. 

Representatives of the baking in- 
dustry and its allied industries were 
led on a conducted tour of one of the 
most modern plants in the country. 
The plant contains 120,000 sq. ft. floor 
space, has private switch track facil- 
ities, a complete test bakery and re- 
search laboratory. 

Visitors were given a presentation 
of Chapman & Smith merchandising 
and sales tips, and viewed a display 
of baked goods baked in the research 
bakery. Officials of the firm said they 
received many complimentary com- 
ments on the attractive display of 
bakery goods. Another feature of the 
tour which attracted much attention 
was the historical display, showing 
high points of the company’s growth 
since 1878. 











Nationwide Drive for 5-Day Week 
Endorsed at Bakery Union Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS—The Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America endorsed the union’s 
nationwide drive for a 5-day week in 
the baking industry at the group’s 
24th annual convention here recently. 

“Approximately 25% of the union 
membership now enjoy a 5-day week 
and we will not be satisfied until all 
members enjoy the same conditions,” 
William F. Schnitzler, president of 
the union, said. 

Also presented to the more than 
600 delegates in attendance was the 
proposition that they demand the 
elimination of night work. It was said, 
“The improved methods of wrapping 


bread no longer make it necessary 
for the baker to work while others 
sleep.” 

Herbert Thatcher, attorney for the 
union, addressed the convention and 
gave a report on the progress of the 
Continental division case before the 
National Labor Relations Board. He 
stated, “I have never seen so many 
law firms and so many lawyers in- 
volved in one case. That to me in 
itself is a pretty clear indication of 
the merits of company-wide bargain- 
ing.” 

Mr. Schnitzler, in commenting on 
Mr. Thatcher’s address, stated, “We 
can no longer exist or allow a condi- 
tion whereby the members of this 


union are employed by a company 
making profits and more profits while 
at the same time other plants of the 
same company are on strike. Indirect- 
ly we are acting as strike breakers 
against each other.” 

With over 35,000 new members join- 
ing the union since the last conven- 
tion, it was decided to conduct an all- 
out organizing drive in the bakery 
and confectionery industry. 

Mr. Schnitzler urged the delegates 
to take a greater interest in political 
activities in the 1952 elections. He 
stated, ‘The time has come for or- 
ganized labor to support a man who 
will give the working man and woman 
a break.” 
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ABA Completes Convention Planning 





CHICAGO MEETING TO EXAMINE 
NATIONAL, INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 





Fifty-four Speakers Slated to Give Nation’s Bakers Long 
Range Picture at Branch Sessions—Four 
General Sessions Charted 


CHICAGO—A series of panoramic 
views of national and local problems 
of the baking industry together with 
their solution will be given by au- 
thorities at the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. to be held 
Oct. 13-17 in the Hotel Sherman. 

Built around the theme of “Essen- 
tial for a Strong America,” the con- 
vention will emphasize the import- 
ance and essentiality of the baking 
industry to consumers, to business 
as a whole and to the nation, accord- 
ing to John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, ABA chairman. 

“The solution of numerous prob- 
lems now facing the industry will 
be undertaken by the bakers of 
America when they convene to pre- 
sent their views on the ever-chang- 
ing pattern of the baking industry,” 
Mr. McCarthy said. “They will glean 
pertinent information for themselves 
from such outstanding speakers as 
Charles W. Crawford, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs; Sidney R. 
Bernstein, editor of Advertising Age; 
James Q. duPont, manager of the 
Atlantic division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and prominent fig- 
ures within the industry.” 

Progress of the Bakers of America 
Program will be reported the after- 
noon of Oct. 15. Mr. McCarthy will 
open the meeting and will be fol- 
lowed by Kar! E. Baur, Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, president of the 
association and chairman of the Bak- 
ers of America Program and Planning 
Committee, who will discuss broad 
operations of the program during 
1951. 

Walter H. Hopkins, program di- 
rector, will present the detailed re- 
port of the program on its four 
phases of operations — advertising, 
merchandising, consumer service and 
public relations. 





John T. McCarthy 
. ABA Chairman . 


S. S. Tyndall of Hill & Knowlton, 
the public relations firm making an 
industry study, will discuss public 
relations activities. 


Production Experts to Appear 

Experts in the fields of production, 
packaging, quality control, and mer- 
chandising will be on hand also to 
discuss industry problems and their 
solution. Other speakers will appear 
on well-balanced programs of the 
branch meetings to give a first hand 
account of what is happening in their 
particular field of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Panel discussions will highlight 
most of the sessions followed by talks 
on a wide variety of subjects of grave 
importance to all members of the 
baking industry. 

George L. Mehren, director, Food 
and Restaurant Division, Office of 
Price Stabilization, Washington, D.C., 
will be a featured speaker at the gen- 
eral session Oct. 17. His subject will 
be “The Bakery Industry Under OPS 
Regulations.” 


Young executives of the baking in- 
dustry take over the convention later 
that morning. Mr. du Pont is their 
featured speaker and two of the 
young men will present their views 
on matters of industry. 

Election of officers to serve on 
branch sections and the ABA for 
the coming year will precede adjourn- 
ment of all meetings. Election of 
ABA officers for the coming year will 
be announced during the convention. 


Wholesale Cake 
Branch 


The wholesale cake branch, headed 
by Howard B. Tolley, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, will hold its meet- 





Karl E. Baur 
. ABA President . 





ing Oct. 13, opening day of the con- 
vention. 

A panel discussion on production 
will open the meeting, with Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
yn, serving as moderator. 

Speakers and their subjects for the 
morning session are Carl G. Denton, 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
“Troubleshooting in the Icing Depart- 
ment’; Gerald A. Jorgenson, Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., “Modern 
Conveying Methods for Materials and 
Packages”; R. W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, “Mixing and 
Baking, 1951,” and William C. Koll- 
man, Continental Baking Co., New 
York, “Modern Methods of Wrapping 
and Packing.” 

A period of discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a talk on “The Nation’s 
Outlook for Raw Materials and Con- 
trols” by Ralph D. Ward, president 
of Drake Dakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on sales with 
James R. Phelan, managing editor, 
Bakers Weekly, New York, as mod- 
erator. 

George N. Graf, general manager 
and director of merchandising, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., New York, will speak on “Dis- 
tribution—Reducing Time Lag.” 

Other subjects on the program will 
include: Packaging—-design, functions, 
use, eye appeal; display at point of 
sale, and advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

An informal discussion on other 
sales problems will precede the elec- 
tion of the ABA cake branch chair- 
man and committee for the coming 
year. 


Retailers Get 
Two Sessions 


Industry problems of particular 
concern to the retail baker will be 
under close scrutiny at two sessions 
during the annual convention. 

Sunday, Oct. 14, is retail day, with 
sessions in the afternoon sponsored 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America in cooperation with the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago. The multiple unit retail 
branch session of ABA will be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, morning and after- 
noon, 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the ARBA, will preside and 
the welcome address will be given by 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago group. 
A Washington round-up on problems 
pertaining to the baking industry will 
be given by William A. Quinlan, gen- 
eral counsel of the ARBA. 

George Chussler, Bakers Week’y, 
will act as moderator of a panel dis- 
cussion on the following subjects: 

Costs, by L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Muskegon, Mich.; Displays, by 
Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; Merchandising, by 
William Schonleber, Aunt Jennie’s 
Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Frozen Baked Products by Herman 
Dressel, Dressel Bakeries, Chicago. 

Mr. Godde will discuss “ARBA To- 
day. Tomorrow and Always.” 

Christian V. Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, will pre- 
side at the multiple unit branch meet- 
ings. 

Sales promotion of bakery products 
will be discussed by John S. Clark, 


(Continued on page 70) 


Allied Trades 
Breakfast Set 
for Oct. 16 


CHICAGO — Bakers and_ allied 
tradesmen who attend the annual 
meeting of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry here Oct. 16 are go- 
ing to get a rejuvenation of their 
sales personalities, program commit- 
teemen say. 

Feature speaker at the breakfast 
meeting, to be held at 8 a.m. in the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Sherman 
during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention, will be William H. Gove, 
sales development manager of the 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. 

The annual business meeting of the 
allied trades group will be brief, al- 
lowing the spotlight to fall on Mr. 
Gove, who is one of the country’s out- 
standing speakers on sales and mer- 
chandising. Speaking on “Serve- 
Show—Suggest,” Mr. Gove averages 
about 100 talks a year, addressing 
some 10,000 salesmen all over the 
country. In addition he has appeared 
frequently as a guest speaker at 
luncheon and dinner meetings of busi- 
ness, social and educational groups. 
Despite this heavy schedule, he still 
finds time to work with salesmen in 
the field. 

Mr. Gove joined the 3M company 
as a salesman in 1943, following sev- 
en years with the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. in sales work. Previously, during 
the depression years, he had sold 
magazines and vacuum cleaners on 
a house-to-house basis, had played in 
dance bands, had enjoyed a brief ca- 
reer as a professional baseball player 
and, according to Gove legend, had 
been a barker in a carnival sideshow 
for a summer season. Mr. Gove was 
named sales development manager of 
Minnesota Mining in 1947. 

Music will be supplied by the North- 
erners quartet, featured radio and 
television artists in Chicago for 20 
years. 

The breakfast meeting will be con- 
cluded by 10 a.m., in time for the 
start of the ABA branch sessions 
scheduled for that day. 





William H. Gove 











CHICAGO—Bakers will use more 
than 1,000 radio stations throughout 
the nation to feature the “Cavalcade 
of Enrichment” radio transcriptions 
which tell the story of enriched white 
bread, Walter H. Hopkins, director of 
the Bakers of America Program, re- 
ports. 

Recordings have been requested for 
use on radio stations in 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and Can- 
ada. The recordings were made by 
Frederic March, Margaret O’Brien, 
Deborah Kerr and Dane Clark. They 
were produced by Merck & Co. as a 
part of its campaign to assist the 
Bakers of America Program enrich- 
ment anniversary promotion. 

The series of recordings range from 
30-second spot announcements to 14- 
minute dramatizations. They empha- 
size the health and nutrition factors 
of enriched white bread, tell the story 
of R. R. Williams and the story of 
the Newfoundland experiment. They 
are being used on commercial pro- 
grams sponsored by bakers. 

“We doubt that any similar event 
has been seized upon so readily by 
members of any industry,” Mr. Hop- 
kins said. “The way bakers promptly 
jumped at the idea of using top Holly- 
wood names to promote their own 
brands is a strong testimonial to their 
ability to recognize a good thing when 
it is offered to them. 

“No one can possibly estimate how 
many millions of listeners will be 
reached by these excellent statements 
about white bread. It is safe to as- 
sume, however, that no single home 
in America which has a radio will 
miss hearing at least one of the tran- 
scriptions. 

“There has been a broad and con- 
tinuing cooperation with our enrich- 
ment anniversary campaign through- 
out the baking industry and in the 
allied trades. The Merck contribution 
further will augment the great good 
which has been accomplished to date.”’ 

Kits describing the “Cavalcade of 
Enrichment” series were mailed to 
Bakers of America Program members 
several weeks ago. Simultaneously 
every radio station in the nation was 
notified that the records were avail- 
able without charge. In addition, ad- 
vertisements offering the series were 
run in bakery trade magazines. 

The response was heavy and imme- 
diate. Orders were received at pro- 
gram headquarters from nearly 800 
radio stations and requests are still 
coming in, Mr. Hopkins said. Orders 
direct from bakers totaled several 
hundred. 

Comment from station managers 
and bakers alike was most enthusias- 
tic. In one large city, every radio sta- 
tion will carry the transcriptions, on 
time purchased by bakers. In several 
cities, bakers have joined together to 
sponsor the spot announcements and 
the dramatic skits and are augment- 
ing the series by lining up local doc- 
tors, nutritionists, home economists 
and nurses to give further emphasis 
to the importance of enriched white 
bread in health. 

Following is some of the comment 
received from bakers: 

“The brochure featuring the 10th 
anniversary of enrichment is an ex- 
ceptional aid provided for the promo- 
tion of this anniversary. I just wish 
to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much we and our bakery appre- 
ciate your making available to us at 
no cost the use of the recordings fea- 
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Bakers Plan Nationwide Use of 
‘‘Cavalcade of Enrichment’’ Shows 


turing this 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion.” 

“This is to thank you for the set 
of transcriptions. We will make good 
use of them.” 

“I want to express thanks for the 
wonderful cooperation on the 10th 
anniversary of enrichment. I am sure 
every baker in the country appreci- 
ates what you did.” 

“Thanks very much for the radio 
transcriptions. We played them right 
through and found them most inter- 
esting. They are scheduled to run on 
four stations in northern Michigan for 
at least six weeks.” 

“Thanks for the library of tran- 
scriptions. We are using them on a 
radio station three times a week. We 
intend to use these records with our 
employees, our dealers and grocers, 


and social clubs and associations. We 
want to congratulate you on this fine 
gesture toward the baking industry.” 

“This morning 10 members of our 
staff had the very distinct privilege 
of listening to the presentation of 
transcriptions from the library of 
radio material distributed as a tre- 
mendous contribution to the enrich- 
ment anniversary. We shall try to 
make full use of this splendid am- 
munition. It is a challenge to all in- 
dustry that under today’s conditions 
your company can perform as it has. 
Our congratulations are sincere.” 

“We wish to advise that we have 
been using the recordings on enrich- 
ment in our radio advertising. We feel 
these recordings are very good and 
have added much to our radio pro- 
grams.” 





AIB Bakery Sanitation Short 
Course Set for San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—The American 
Institute of Baking will hold its 25th, 
and perhaps the last, scheduled re- 
gional short course in baking sanita- 
tion at Hotel Whitcomb in San Fran- 
cisco Oct. 22-25. In a special bulletin 
the institute reports that in future 
years such courses will be held only 
at its headquarters in Chicago, un- 
less special arrangements are made 
for a course in a special city. 

The San Francisco course is not 
primarily a repetition of previous 
courses held on the West Coast, and 
it will include much new material, 
according to the institute. The fee 
for the four-day period is $50, and 
the part-time fee is $20 a day. 


Members of the short course fac- 
ulty are Robert C. Haven, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Edward L. Holmes, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; McKay 
McKinnon, Jr., Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, Federal Security Agency, 
San Francisco; Lloyd J. Salathe, 
American Institute of Baking, New 
Orleans; Donald A. Spencer, U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service research lab- 
oratory, Denver; William Walmsley, 
school of baking, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, and Keith D. 
Tovey, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

The program will include: 

Morning, Oct. 22—‘‘Bakery Sani- 
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tation as Enforced Under the Fegq- 
eral Food & Drug Administration 
Act” by Mr. McKinnon, Jr.; “Is Your 
Bakery Sanitary?” by Mr. Walmsley 
and “What Is Bakery Sanitation?” 
by Mr. Holmes. 

Afternoon, Oct. 22—An illustrated 
lecture on insects by Mr. Ho! mes, 
“Inspection of Ingredients and Stor. 
age of Materials” by Mr. Salathe and 
“Equipment Harborages” by Mr. 
Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 23—“Bakery Struc- 
ture and Building Design for Better 
Sanitation” by Mr. Salathe and a 
discussion on rodent infestation con- 
trol by Mr. Spencer. 

Afternoon, Oct. 23—‘‘Fundament- 
als of Bacteriology in One Lesson,” 
by Mr. Holmes and “Organization 
for Bakery Sanitation” by Mr. 
Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 24—“Bakery Hygi- 
ene and Food Handling Problems in 
the Bakery” by Mr. Holmes and 
“Rodent Baiting’ by Mr. Spencer, 

Afternoon, Oct. 24—A review of 
present-day insecticides by Mr. 
Holmes, “Spot Fumigation” by Mr. 
Tovey and “Sanitation and Floor 
Maintenance” by Mr. Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 25—‘‘Mold Problems 
of Bakery Sanitation” by Mr. Walms- 
ley and a discussion of dry and wet 
cleaning methods by Mr. Salathe. 

Afternoon, Oct. 25—‘“Safety Prac- 
tices in the Sanitation Program” by 
Mr. Haven and a summary by Mr, 
Walmsley. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MULTI-CLEAN HOLDS CLINIC 


ST. PAUL — Twenty-five sanitary 
supply distributors from all parts of 
the country met in St. Paul recently 
for a five-day floor maintenance clinic 
sponsored by Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., manufacturer of floor machines 
and floor finishes. The program in- 
cluded several trips through Multi- 
Clean’s new plant to inspect floor ma- 
chine assembly lines. Actual on-the- 
job demonstrations were conducted. 











‘“‘Food Faddism’’ Countered with 
Facts in Two New Publications 


(See Editorial on Page 9) 

CHICAGO—Two new publications 
featuring nutritional facts by experts 
in the field are expected to be of aid 
to the milling and baking industries 
in combating the claims of “food 
faddists.” 

Released to members by the Ameri- 
can Insitute of Baking, the booklets 
are being sent by the AIB consumer 
service department to more than 10,- 
000 educators, doctors, nurses, home 
service workers and extension per- 
sonnel. 

One of the booklets, “Food Fad- 
dism,” by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, di- 
rector of the department of nutrition 
in the School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University, was based on an ad- 
dress by Dr. Stare before the Sugar 
Research Foundation last spring in 
New York City. 

The other, “Facts About Food and 
Nutrition,” is an extension bulletin 
issued by the Utah State Agricultur- 
al College. 

According to the AIB, both publi- 
cations contain considerable mate- 
rial emphasizing the “true value” of 
industry products. The bakers’ insti- 
tute points out that the booklets will 
be of value to bakers and millers 
wishing to answer questions raised 


“as the result of unfavorable pub- 
licity.” 

“It is hoped that these items, as 
well as the excellent story, ‘Our 
Daily Bread,’ by Robert Forman in 
the Aug. 11 issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine (see page 13 of the American 
Baker for August) will go far toward 
bringing the baking industry and its 
products into their rightful, respected 
place in the consciousness of the 
American consumer,” the American 
Institute of Baking pointed out in 
deploring the ‘flood of misinforma- 
tion concerning bakery foods that 
recently has been released by press 
and radio.” 

“Somewhere in the development of 
our civilization we have learned to 
speak of ‘pure foods,’ and for some 
reason whiteness is associated with 
purity, whether it is purity of foods, 
the stars in the flag, or a bridal veil,” 
Dr. Stare says. “White sugar and 
white flour we think of as pure foods. 
It is true we take out some of the 
nutrients in the refinement of these 
products, but if our population pre- 
fers white flour, why not let them 
have white flour, particularly as long 
as we are intelligent enough to add 
back to this white flour some of the 
principal nutrients that we take out 
during the refining process? 


“Of course, there are a lot of other 
factors involved. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying it is impossible to 
store whole wheat flour to take care 
of a civilization such as we have in 
the U.S., simply because it would 
spoil and cannot be stored in any 
great bulk. While it is true from the 
viewpoint of pencil and paper and a 
few animal studies that whole wheat 
products are superior nutritionally to 
white flour products, I do not know 
of any evidence to support the idea 
that whole wheat products are supe- 
rior nutritionally in man as compared 
with enriched flours. 

“I shall not go into details, but 
whole wheat flour has more cellulose, 
and it has more phytic acid. Thus 
the absorption of nutrients from 
whole wheat flour is not as efficient 
as the absorption from materials that 
have less cellulose or less phytic acid. 
I doubt very much that whole wheat 
breads or whole wheat cereals are 
superior nutritionally for man, to 
enriched products. I am not talking 
about unenriched products, I am 
speaking of enriched products from 
the viewpoint of practical nutrition. 

“I can quote—as perhaps many of 
you can—studies that have been done 
around the country which show that 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Southern Bakers Study Production 





ATTENDANCE, INTEREST HIGH 
AT THIRD SBA CONFERENCE 





Practical Information on Shop Practice and Bakery Man- 
agement Featured—Both Retail and Wholesale 
Branches Receive Consideration 


ATLANTA, GA. — Technical and 
practical information on almost every 
phase of baking and bakery manage- 
ment was given to more than 300 
bakers and allied tradesmen attend- 
ing the Southern Bakers Retail and 
Wholesale Production Conference 
here Sept. 16-18. 

Sponsored and managed by the 
Southern Bakers Assn., the confer- 
ence was directed by Wallace K. 
Swanson, Columbia Baking Co., and 
J. M. Albright, American Bakeries 
Co., as co-chairmen. The meetings, 
with Mr. Swanson and Mr. Albright 
alternately presiding, were well at- 
tended. 

At the first meeting the morning 
of Sept. 17 a message of welcome was 
extended by John Wolf, Wolf Bak- 
eries, Baton Rouge, La., president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., after 
which Howard O. Hunter, Chicago, 
vice president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, was introduced to 
outline present and future AIB ac- 
tivities. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the 
School of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla., briefly outlined the 
progress that has been made during 
the year. He told the assembly that 
the 16 scholarship students, repre- 
senting 12 different states from New 
Jersey to Texas, are very enthusias- 
tic about the course. Dr. Rumsey 
later appeared on a television pro- 
gram over WSB-TV, during which he 
explained the purpose of the school, 
the requirements for entering the 
baking courses and the workings of 
the scholarship fund. 


OPS Panel Discussion 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
panel discussion was under the chair- 
manship of W. C. Hurt, Jr., Colonial 
Stores, Inc. The panel was represent- 
ed on the industry side by D. F. 
Hampson, American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta; J. O. Shuford, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, and John C. 
MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & 
Son, Philadelphia, while the OPS was 
represented by George E. Ellis, Tom 
Pettus, Clarence Link and Claude Ma- 
son. 

The purpose of the discussion was 
to assist the bakers in taking full 
advantage of existing regulations and 
the interpretation thereof, the discus- 
sion being confined to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation and subse- 
quent amendments. 

Slides were projected showing a 
unit cost chart for determining 
whether a price increase should be 
applied for and the information nec- 
essary to submit to Washington when 
applying for price increases. 

The methods employed to deter- 
mine ceiling prices on new items, 
and the pricing of identical and com- 
parative items was also projected. 
Questions were asked from the floor, 
and discussed in detail. . 

John C. MacAlpine clarified the 
Capehart Amendment as it applied 


to the baking industry, and discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the Herlong Amendment. 

Mr. Francis Kamper, head of the 
food division, regional OPS, read a 
telegram just received from Wash- 
ington, which stated that barring un- 
foreseen delays regulations covering 
the baking industry would be in the 
hands of bakers by late October. 

Speakers on the afternoon ses- 
sion included. Rowland J. Clark, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, outlining 
the production characteristics of the 
new crop flours; Charles E. Riley, the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, on controllable 
factors affecting bread quality, and 
Orvel W. Pettit, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, discussing moulders. 

Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., presented “Cake 
Formula Balance.” In his opening re- 
marks he stated that every phase of 
the business must be considered in 
discussing factors which affect quali- 
ty, with management supplying the 
quality materials and the production 
man assuming responsibility for fin- 
ished quality products. He pointed 
out that cleanliness, quality ingre- 
dients, close inspection of materials 
to insure against any damage or con- 
tamination, proper storage with re- 





spect to temperature, humidity and 
refrigeration, as well as the accurate 
weighing of ingredients, were neces- 
sary to produce quality products. 

Mr. Hackett outlined the impor- 
tance of tempering all ingredients to 
near batter temperature before they 
reach the mixer. He cautioned against 
the improper thawing of frozen eggs, 
stating that the correct procedure 
was to thaw them quickly in running 
water, or under controlled air tem- 
peratures. He stressed as a ‘‘must” 
the use of a thermometer to keep 
temperatures in line, using the 68 
to 70° F. for large batches, and 70 
to 75° F. for small batches. 

The best results with shortening, 
continued Mr. Hackett, are obtained 
with a temperature of between 68° 
and 72° F. He pointed out that while 
these factors are accepted as elemen- 
tary by experienced bakers, they are 
sometimes neglected due to pressure 
of getting production out on time. 


Importance of “Details” Stressed 


The speaker emphasized the im- 
portance of mixing, listing several 
methods from the old creaming meth- 
od to the modern time and labor- 
saving multiple stage method. The 
value of specific gravity scales for 
controlling uniform mixing, the whip- 
ping time for eggs, the creaming time 
for pound cakes, creamed icings and 
fudges was impressed upon the bak- 
ers by Mr. Hackett. 

“A quality cake cannot be made 
without a good formula,’ Mr. Hack- 
ett stated, going on to group the 
rules of formula balance under five 
classifications: Tougheners, tenderiz- 
ers, moisteners, dryers and flavorers. 
He projected a series of slides illus- 


trating the functions of the ingre- 
dients, and compared old and new 
formula balance rules—the new rules 
increasing the sugar content from 
100% to 110%, with the weight of 
liquids (milk and eggs) equaling or 
exceeding the weight of the sugar, 
while the old rules call for liquid in- 
gredients equaling the weight of the 
flour. He stated that cakes made with 
the maximum of liquids have better 
eating and keeping qualities, and 
stressed a high content of enriching 
ingredients, saying that it was bet- 
ter to redesign an item than to re- 
duce the richness and quality for the 
purpose of offsetting rising costs. 

This led to a discussion of icings 
by Mr. Hackett. He stated that “qual- 
ity cakes that are iced must have 
quality icings,” explaining that the 
reason for negelect of this operation 
could often be attributed to lack of 
knowledge in the art of making ic- 
ings, which he described as “a science 
as complex as that of making and 
baking cakes.” He pointed out that 
despite the fact that there are few- 
er ingredients in icings they all have 
an effect on the finished product. The 
speaker went into detail of the five 
groups of icings, fudge, fondant, 
cream, boiled and flat type, and their 
adaptability to certain cakes and 
their propensities for standing up un- 
der certain conditions such as sea- 
sonal weather conditions, humidity, 
etc. He cautioned that icings should 
not be “held over” and used from 
day to day, that equipment should 
be kept sterile and clean, and that 
wrapping materials should be care- 
fully selected. 

Mr. Hackett closed his discussion 


(Continued on page 72) 





Wholesomeness of Bread Doubted 
by Many Consumers, FDA Head Says 


NEW YORK—A “substantial seg- 
ment” of the population has disturb- 
ing doubts of the wholesomeness of 
bread and other foods and the in- 
tegrity of their producers, Charles 
W. Crawford, commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, said 
here last week. 

Speaking before the American Bar 
Assn., Mr. Crawford’s address was 


* felt to contain sympathetic words 


of warning for the baking industry 
as well as other food industries. 

After the bread hearings produced 
heated internecine controversy among 
some of the ingredient producers and 
after tentative standards were pro- 
posed, Mr. Crawford said radio broad- 
cast attacks on these’ standards 
brought forth a flood of consumer 
protests against the proposed stand- 
ards. These protests, according to Mr. 
Crawford, reflected all shades of 
opinion from the crank-type letter 
writer, those inspired by quacks pro- 
moting food fads, to serious com- 
plaints from disturbed citizens. 

Mr. Crawford told his lawyer au- 
dience, “There were two radio broad- 
casts last spring that attacked the 
proposed bread standards. Each pro- 
duced a flood of consumer protests. 
We found that there are accepted 
methods of estimating the size of 
radio audiences and the number of 
listeners who feel the same as those 


who take the trouble to write about 
the programs. Application of these 
methods to the letters we received, 
fortifies our conclusion that a sur- 
prising high proportion of our people 
lacks confidence in the wholesome- 
ness of bread and other foods and in 


yt 


Charles W. Crawford 





the integrity of those who produce 
and process them. This makes an un- 
usually fertile field for exploitation 
by food quacks, and there are plenty 
of them who are taking advantage 
of it. 

“We have answered all these let- 
ters. Because we know that America 
has the most abundant and nutri- 
tious food supply, and is enjoying the 
best health, of any nation in history 
we have been able to give reassur- 
ances in all but a relatively few areas. 
The most important of the areas in 
which we could not give reassurance 
was the use of inadequately tested 
substances in food. The enactment of 
sound legislation to close this gap 
would be a real contribution toward 
restoration of normal public confi- 
dence in commercially produced 
foods.” 

As he pointed out this fault in the 
baking and food industry markets, 
which it was said must be a hidden 
drain on the advertising budgets of all 
food processing companies, Mr. Craw- 
ford also gave a broad general bill 
of good health to the food processing 
and chemical industry, which by and 
large he found to be responsible. 

He declared that in the food indus- 
try leadership has been taken by re- 
sponsible officials who have investi- 
gated the safety of the use of chem- 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Steadier Wheat, Flour Prices Due 





ENDING OF HARVEST SEASON, 
LOAN TIE-UP AFFECT VALUES 





Amount of Exports in Doubt—May Vary From Expecta- 
tions as Price Stimulant—Loan Participation 
Exceeds 1950 Rate 
By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


Wheat and flour prices, after a 
late September turn to moderate 
easiness, appear to be headed for 


more stability now that the peak of 
the spring wheat harvesting has 
passed. Tapering off of the hedging 
pressure that ac- 
companies mar- 
keting of the 
crop diminishes 
animportant 
price depressing 
factor. The 
heaviest move- 
ment of spring 
wheat to market 
developed later 


than usual this 

year, sending 

cash wheat George L. Gates 
values and con- 

sequently flour prices lower. Cash 


wheat was off 3@5¢ bu. at Minne- 
apolis in early October from early 
September levels and off 1¢ bu. at 
Kansas City during the same period. 
Nearby futures prices, meanwhile, 
held fairly steady, showing a frac- 
tional gain at Chicago and 1¢ bu. 
declines at the other major mar- 
kets. Spring wheat flour prices 
dropped about 20¢ sack and south- 
western quotations were reduced 5¢ 
bu. An expected drop in millfeed 
values failed to develop, and with 
the heavy fall feeding season ap- 
proaching, the return mills get from 
sales of this by-product may be ex- 
pected to help offset any wheat price 
gains in determining flour quotations. 


WHEAT LOAN TOTAL 
ABOVE 1950 FIGURE 

Giving encouragement to observers 
who feel that wheat prices will fol- 
low an upward seasonal pattern was 
the first report from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on amounts 
of wheat placed under price support. 
During July and August a total of 
68 million bushels of wheat was put 
up as collateral for loans or pledged 
to the government under purchase 
agreements. This compares with 57 
million bushels put under support 
in the same months of 1950. Re- 
moval of these supplies from mar- 
ket channels may be expected to 
help accomplish the government’s aim 
of lifting prices to the support level 
or above. 


INCREASES IN SUPPORT 
PARTICIPATION SEEN 


Most of the wheat thus reported 
under support consisted of hard win- 
ters, and many market men believe 
that the total was increased consid- 
erably in September during harvest- 
ing of the spring wheat crop. Loan 
privileges this year were extended to 
low grade wheat—another factor en- 
couraging a bigger tie-up. The loan 
has been more effective in the South- 
west than in the Northwest, where 





values recently have been slightly 
above the loan less storage charges 
which farmers are obliged to pay 
this year. In the Northwest, how- 
ever, cash wheat values have ranged 
down several cents below the $2.47, 
Minneapolis, loan rate less maximum 
storage charges of 11¢ bu. It has been 
concluded generally that considerable 
wheat has been put into loan be- 
cause of this price relationship. 


WORLD WHEAT CROP 
5% ABOVE YEAR AGO 


It is difficult to determine over- 
all world wheat demand for the crop 
year, but some useful clues are ap- 
parent in a recent government re- 
port of 1951-52 supplies and some 
private observations. The 1951 world 
wheat crop is tentatively forecast at 
6,650 bu. (including the near-billion- 
bushel U.S. crop), by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. If 
realized, this would be one of the 
largest of record, 5% above last 
year’s crop and 10% above the 1935- 
39 average. The wheat crop in the 
traditionally deficit area of western 
Europe is smaller than that of 1950, 
increasing import needs in most of 
those countries. A large part of Eu- 
rope’s import needs this season will 
be dependent upon supplies from the 
U.S. and Canada, OFAR comments. 
Recent private comments confirm this 
opinion, pointing out that loss of 
quality to European crops because 
of harvest delays will make large 
imports from North America neces- 
sary. Argentina and Australia, tradi- 
tionally large wheat exporters, this 
year have short crops in prospect. 
Modifying this outlook somewhat is 
the recently-completed deal made by 
the British to import some 7.5 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat from Russia, 





the first to be procured from that 
source in several years. It also has 
been reported in connection with 
export prospects that some heavy 
buyers of U.S. grain last year for 
stockpiling are discontinuing this 
practice. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS 
STILL UNCERTAIN 


An import price-determining fac- 
tor this fall will be the level of ex- 
ports from the U.S. While U.S. gov- 
ernment officials still are confident 
of a total movement through De- 
cember of 225 million bushels, includ- 
ing wheat and flour, many observers 
are inclined to doubt this goal can be 
achieved. Chief reason for doubting 
the prospect is the large size of the 
current Canadian crop and the ap- 
parent tendency of foreign buyers 
to wait out price developments. The 
U.S. in the first two months of the 
current crop year shipped some 75 
million bushels of wheat and flour to 
foreign countries. This is more than 
twice the amount moved in the same 
months of 1950. However, foreign 
buying has dropped off sharply re- 
cently, and the Canadian crop is now 
ready for marketing abroad. The big 
U.S. exports during the late summer, 
of course, played an important role 
in supporting wheat values then. Ex- 
port competition from Canada—al- 
ready illustrated by the decision of 
Germany recently to reject U.S. of- 
fers in favor of 6 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat—could put consider- 
able downward pressure on USS. 
wheat prices. 


OTHER GRAIN PRICES 
HELP PROP WHEAT 


Wheat prices this fall have been 
getting some reflected strength from 
other grains and oilseeds. As prices 
of these items have moved up the 
tendency of wheat has been to move 
along with them as the market ad- 
justed to normal relationships among 
the various commodities traded. 
Large numbers of livestock to be 
fed and the prospect of considerable 
losses to corn production because of 
a late season and frost damage prom- 
ise to keep feed grains strong. By 
the same token, however, millfeed 
prices should hold up well, thus serv- 
ing to help check flour price in- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


Sept. 29 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 

prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Geet te PAGO 2c ccccccentons 5.86@5.96 | ne aoa én ere tea aes 
Spring high gluten ............. ee 5 90@6.25 eS Te -+-@... 6.53@6.56 
BOP GOOG vcccondccccesvcevesas --@... 5.65@5.95 ee --@5.95 @ 6.30 
Ce DS. nt ncesovewesseee 5.80@5.86 5.55@5.85 a aks ..@5.85 6.15@6.20 
rr ee Pe. cneae tay aeene 5.55@5.69 5.30@5.60 axa ..@5.70 6.05@6.10 
Hard winter short ........... 5.75 @5.85 --@.-.. 5.65@5.70 -.@5.90 ecel cas 
Hard winter standard ........... oo@ .- @ 5.55 @5.60 --»@5.75 6.18@6.21 
Hard winter first clear ......... ---@5.09 a 4.45 @4.70 --@5.40 5.90@5.94 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.90 @6.94 @ 6.95 @7.40 ..@6.50 ae 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.20@6.69 @ ee oeete sue —— er 
Mest wither GOpGIt «2 ccccccscss Sta awe @ 5.35 @ 5.45 ..@5.60 6.00@6.05 
Soft winter first clear 5.67@6.05 @ — Pe -.-@5.05 5.30@5.35 
Se OE: crn acupencaodeoe ---@5.19 ee ae — ie -@5.57 5.68@5.72 
Rye flour, dark --@4.19 4.00@4.25 -@... -+-@A4.57 4.68@4.72 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh {N. Orl’ns 

Spring high gluten ........ 6.46@6.56 6.75@6.85 6.55@6.65 6.46@6.76 6.25@6.55 
RE EP reer ee ---@... 640@6.50 6.30@6.40 623@6.57 6.00@6.20 
GS cb occ cccctaceus 6.11@6.21 6.30@6.40 6.20@6.30 6.13@6.40 5.85@6.10 
rr ee ee ob ncccesee keene 6.10@6.20 6.20@6.30 6.12@6.32 5.90@6.50 or Ore 
Ween GONE ccctcevencese 6.30@6.35 6.15@6.25 6.25@6.35 6.11@6.44 5.85@5.95 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.10@6.15 6.05@6.15 6.05@6.15 5.96@6.24 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear .......... one acs ote aes —_ 2 -+-@... 4.80@5.00 
Soft winter short patent ........ a -@. ee ro 6 5.90@6.15 
ee Se SD. . bc cocandewes 5.60@6.05 @. 5.62 @6.07 Lay 5.50 @5.65 
Soft winter standard ............ --@... 5.30@5.60 ore wes eT re a 
Soft winter first clear .......... -@ @. — ar — 4.65@4.95 
ie. OS a ee 5.55@5.65 5.45@5.55 5.00@5.25 5.50@5.57 @. 
Rye flour, dark -@ @ -+->@... 4.19@4.80 @ 





creases. Also strengthening feed 
prices was the government’s an- 
nouncement of higher price support 
rates for next year’s crops. 


SPRING HARVESTING 
ABOUT COMPLETED 


Harvesting is all but completed in 
the spring wheat territory after a 
month of distressingly wet weather 
that seriously damaged the quality of 
the near-record crop. In Canada, 
somewhat similar circumstances have 
taken the glow off of earlier esti- 
mates, but it still is certain that a 
record harvest will be achieved, with 
a large proportion of good milling 
grade wheat. Last year, it may be 
recalled, Canada’s crop was nipped 
by frost and low in quality, which 
reduced export competition from that 
country. The story is different this 
year. In the U.S. Southwest, seeding 
of 1952 wheat is being pushed to 
completion after some delays be- 
cause of moisture shortages in some 
sections. Larger acreages than in 
1951 are expected to be seeded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








GENERAL BAKING PAYS 20¢ 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced a dividend of 20¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock, pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord Oct. 17, 1951. At the June 7, 
1951, meeting, the board of directors 
declared a regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 17, 1951. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
NAMES NUTRITIONAL HEAD 


CHICAGO—F. Eugenia Whitehead, 
D.Sc., a research fellow in nutrition 
in the School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University, has been named di- 
rector of nutrition of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, educational division 
of the Millers National Federation. 

The announcement of Dr. White- 
head’s appointment was made at in- 
stitute headquarters here. As soon 
as possible, she will join the staff 
of the milling industry organization. 
She will take direct charge of an ex- 
panding school program in nutrition 
education, and will coordinate the 
basic nutrition theme expressed in all 
Institute activities and publications. 

Miss Whitehead was appointed a 
research fellow in nutrition at Har- 
vard in September, 1949. She re- 
ceived her Doctor of Science degree 
in nutrition this year. A native of 
Athens, Ga., Dr. Whitehead received 
a Bachelor of Science degree in home 
economics and a Master of Science 
degree in nutrition at the state uni- 
versity. She has done graduate work 
in nutrition at the Universities of 
Chicago and North Carolina. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
DROPS KANSAS CITY MILL 


KANSAS CITY—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has acquired the Rose- 
dale Mill in Kansas City, Kansas, 
from the Continental Baking Co. 
through a long-term lease and option 
to purchase. 

The Rosedale mill, ‘a plant with a 
daily capacity of 3,000 sacks and with 
storage for 500,000 bu. grain, is spe- 
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cially equipped for milling whole 
wheat flour and cracked wheat. 

With the acquisition of this prop- 
erty, Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., an- 
nounced that a specialty division is 
being established for the sale of whole 
wheat, cracked wheat and malt flour 
under the company’s brand name. 

The Rosedale mill was originally 
rebuilt by the Continental Baking Co. 
for the processing of whole wheat 
flour. Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
will continue the Continental type of 
processing as well as make suitable 
installations for conventional type 
milling of whole wheat and specialty 
flours in this plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American Bakers 
Cooperative Elects 
Carl Swanson 


NEW YORK—Carl Swanson, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Baking Co., was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the national 
association of independent bakers 
here. 

George Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ray Payette, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Burlington, Vt., treasurer. 
John Lang was returned as executive 
secretary and manager. 

The organization, which now num- 
bers about 30 bakeries, voted to set 
up a production and advertising de- 
partment in addition to the present 
purchasing and accounting divisions. 
The head of the new service will be 
appointed at a later date, it was said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEGOTIATIONS RESUMED IN 
DETROIT BAKERY STRIKE 


DETROIT — Contract negotiations 
have been resumed here between nine 
major bakeries and the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America. The plants have 
been closed for more than two weeks 
following a strike against the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. plant here. 

Before the strike, the Detroit Bak- 
ery Council, bargaining group for the 
bakeries, had agreed to a 5-day week 
and a 5¢ hourly wage increase, with 
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provision for a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in six months. The union’s de- 
mand for three weeks paid vacation 
after 10 years service is the chief 
remaining issue. 

Schafer’s Detroit Bakery, one of 
the council members, resumed oper- 
ations after reaching an interim set- 
tlement with the union. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quality Bakers 
Group Reelects 
J. P. Duchaine 


NEW YORK—J. P. Duchaine, My 
Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., was reelected president of the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at the 43rd annual con- 
ference of the organization here re- 
cently. 

Other officers reelected were Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., vice president, and C. F. 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., treasurer. 

J. F. Gauger, Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, Ill.; J. H. Swan, Swan Bros., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. R. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., and P. O. 
Pederson, Remar Baking Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., were reelected directors. 
Three additional directors were elect- 
ed: Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C.; Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 
Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., and 
John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

Both morning and afternoon meet- 
ings were held during the 3-day con- 
ference, with various problems of the 
baking industry being thoroughly dis- 
cussed, One of the prominent guest 
speakers was Lowell B. Mason, com- 
missioner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who addressed a luncheon 
audience on “Let’s Give Business the 
Job—Not the Works!” 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED LOSS 

NEW YORK—A net loss of $70,866 
on net sales of $8,221,106 has been 
reported by the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. for the 24 weeks ended 
last June 17. For the 12 weeks end- 
ed March 24, net profit was $30,811 
or 4¢ a share on the 769,209 shares 
of capital stock outstanding. 




















September Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from August Total 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, 


with comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Burry Biscuit Corp. .......... Saris 
Continental Baking Co. ............. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... tee 


I I FS inn knoe co eave srcccces 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ....... 
FSS.) 3 Serre 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y....... 
National Biscuit Co. . 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ........................ 


Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ............ 
United Biscuit of America .......... 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd, 
Wagner Baking Co. .......... as 
.. OO aren 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..... 


Aug. 31, Sept. 29, 


Closing bid and asked prices on siucks not traded Sept. 29: 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 .Pfd...... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. ... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., 
IR sis < an e'e.a'e bn ares © 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


*Previous close. 


-1950-51— 1951 1951 
High Low Close Close 
5% 3 1, 1% 
21% 17 1914 19 
99 931% *95 94% 
12 10% 11% 11% 
162 149 ‘157 155% 
kos 137 129%, 126 119%, 
ae 34 2y 221% 2414 
35% 31% 33% 32% 
184% 164 174% 169 
oe $13, 27% 29% 293, 
64 56 6054 643, 
35 2956 32 3154 
109 107 *104 106 
oY 6% 6% 6Y 
2154 1i% is, 18 
104 99 *100 16L 
Bid Asked 
: 132% 132% 
pana : 1034 11 
Pee... ... 106% 107 
Peano niewincs a 19 19% 
phates : . 106 110 
5% 6 








Drop in Per Capita Flour Use 
Reported; 134.1 Lb. in 1950-51 


WASHINGTON—A further decline 
in civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has been reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

BAE’s latest Wheat Situation re- 
port showed that per capita flour use 
declined in both the 1950 calendar 
year and the 1950-51 crop yedr. 

Wheat flour consumption by civil- 
ians in the U. S. in 1950 averaged 
134.6 lb. per capita, compared with 
134.9 Ib. in 1949 and 136.8 in 1948, 
according to the report by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture agency. 

In the 1950-51 crop year, according 
to the BAE report, per capita con- 
sumption was 134.1 lb., compared with 
136.1 Ib. in 1949-50 and 136.7 Ib. in 
1948-49. 

The latest Wheat Situation esti- 
mates of per capita flour use are 
lower than estimates given in August 
in the BAE’s National Food Situa- 
tion report. The food situation report 
indicated that per capita use was 136 
lb. in the calendar year 1950 and that 
the same rate of flour use was ex- 
pected to continue this year. Thus, 
there is a difference of 1.4 lb. in two 
estimates for 1950, both by BAE. 

Total civilian wheat flour consump- 
tion in the U. S. in 1950 was estimated 
in the Wheat Situation report at 
203,311,000 sacks, compared with 200,- 
456,000 sacks the previous year. For 
the 1950-51 crop year, total consump- 
tion was estimated at 203,087,000 
sacks, compared with 204,052,000 
sacks in 1949-50. These figures in- 


clude both commercially and non- 
commercially produced flour. In 1950- 
51 the amount of non-commercially 
produced flour was estimated at 
1,446,000 sacks. 
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NEW CONTINENTAL PLANT 
TO BE READY NEXT YEAR 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Officials of 
the Continental Baking Co. report 
that its new plant in North Sacra- 
mento is scheduled for completion 
early next year. Clyde A. Shurtleff, 
manager, said the plant will be 
equipped with the most modern mix- 
ing and molding machinery, ovens and 
other baking equipment. 

It is part of an expansion program 
undertaken by the company and will 
house Continental’s entire Sacramento 
area operations. The plant is a 60,000 
sq. ft. structure of glass brick and 
brick facing with a tile interior. It 
is one story in height. It will replace 
the present bakery which was found- 
ed by J. S. Goldie in 1914 and was 
sold to Continental in 1926. 
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INTERSTATE DIVIDENDS 

KANSAS CITY—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has voted the usual quarterly 
dividends of 25¢ on common and 
$1.20 on preferred. Both dividends 
are payable Sept. 29 to stockholders 
of record Sept. 20. 












































Sept., Aug., Sept., 

1951 1951 1950 
sy eo te gine 3 die a Beha ealea 2,001,834 2,348,300 2,124,552 
os Bis ik 1,134,901 1,182,852 1,092,242 
Interior Northwest ............. 2,006,457 2,185,044 1,951,334 
Ee ee 3,141,358 3,367,896 3,043,576 
ss, 5. cet ogc Seinen s 1,198,892 1,160,227 1,255,130 
NS nn cho eta 455 or lerarcseuareon 3,811,823 4,350,420 3,914,404 
ee 5,010,705 5,510,647 5,169,534 
Seattle-Tacoma 711,430 734,311 797,298 
aS ee 213,125 302,452 205,356 
Interior North Pacific .......... 188,913 223,324 196,468 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .......... 1,113,468 1,260,087 1,199,122 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST ...... 2,024,546 2,246,475 2,306,811 
| Be OE agin eer eee 13,291,921 14,733,405 13,843,595 
Percent of U.S. Total .............. 73 73 KG) 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. ...... 18,208,110 20,182,740 18,707,560 


———————— 


Wheat Flour—Civilian Consumption, United States, 1935-50 
—- Consumption* year beginning-——————————————_ 
January—H\ 
Commercially and 
non-commercially 








co I ly qc“ 
Commercially and 
non-commercially 


-—-Commercially— 7--Commercially— 


producedt producedt producedt producedt 
Year— Total Per capita Total Per capita Total Per capita Total Per cap. 
1,000 sacks{ Ib. 1,000 sacks { Ib. 1,000 sacks{ lb. 1,000 sacks{ lb. 

eee 201,830 133.6 203,311 134.6 201,641 133.1 203,087 134.1 
BOD cccvces 198,835 133.8 200,456 134.9 202,536 135.1 204,052 136.1 
BOGS cvceves 198,147 135.5 199,952 136.8 199,730 135.5 201,456 136.7 
a 196,751 137.1 198,519 138.3 203,675 140,5 205,559 141.8 
ae 214,899 154.3 216,770 155.6 205,457 144.8 207,109 146.0 
Pere 205,190 158.1 207,390 159.8 201,540 149.0 203,630 150.5 
BOGE. cc wsine 188,655 146.0 191,031 147.9 196,100 151.4 198,410 153.2 
Oe 207,254 159.9 210,033 162.1 200,136 154.7 202,758 156.6 
re 202,365 153.0 205,859 155.6 207,436 158.8 210,552 161.2 
BOER ctscdas 200,677 151.3 204,834 154.5 195,212 146.7 199,084 149.6 
ee 199,939 150.6 204,539 154.0 202.616 152.5 207,058 155.8 
ee 201,775 153.2 207,081 157.2 201,686 152.4 206,444 156.0 
eee 201,716 154.3 207,481 158.7 202,968 154.7 208,822 159.2 
BONE secvess 198,509 153.2 204,292 157.6 198,716 152.6 204,392 157.0 
eee 202,687 157.2 209,104 162.2 200,322 154.9 206,212 159.5 
BOBS cccccce 194,007 151.6 200,795 156.9 197,026 153.3 203,970 158.7 


*Basis census population adjusted for under-enumeration of children under five and for 
members of the armed forces not eating out of civilian supplies. Consumption determined 
by adding flour imports to flour production and by deducting the following flour and prod- 
ucts in terms of flour: Exports and shipments, military procurement, breakfast food pro 
duced in the flour milling industry. 

+Bureau of Census. Includes estimates for 1940-44 which were developed by Bureau 
of Census in cooperation with BAE. 

tEstimated flour equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour, or exchanged for flour, as 
reported by BAE. 

7100 Ib. 
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Henry Stude, 
Baking Industry 
Leader, Dead at 70 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Henry Stude, 
70, a former vice president and direc- 
tor of Purity Bakeries Corp., Chica- 
go, and past president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., died here Sept. 22. 
Mr. Stude began his long career of 
service to the baking industry at the 
age of 14 as a baker in the Stude 
Bakery, which was established by his 
grandfather in 1850 in Houston. His 
first job was on the night shift, work- 
ing from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. His duties 
included not only keeping the 
bakery operation in order, but sweep- 
ing floors, washing dishes and other 
similar jobs in order to have a lunch- 
room, operated in conjunction with 
the bakery, in working order by the 
time the day shift arrived. 

A graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute, Mr. Stude organized the 
Texas Bread Co. in 1912 and was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Assn. in 1917. He was re- 
elected to that office in 1926 and 
served continually until 1938 when 
he was made a vice president of 
Purity Bakeries Corp. He retired in 
1949 after more than 50 years in the 
baking industry. 

Mourning the loss of the veteran 
Texas baker and an outstanding lead- 
er in the baking industry, John T. 
McCarthy, ABA chairman, said, “His 
record in World War I alone would 
justify a continuing testimonial from 
the baking industry. It was his ef- 
forts with the War Food Administra- 
tion which enabled the baking indus- 
try to perform an outstanding pro- 
duction and distribution job in those 
difficult war years. His success is at- 
tested by Herbert Hoover, then food 
administrator, who declared that in 
all his experience with businessmen, 
he found in Henry Stude one of the 
most honorable, reliable men he had 
ever dealt with. 

“He was constantly on the job to 
assist the industry in solving the 
many problems which arose and nev- 
er spared himself in devoting time 
and energy in serving the industry as 
a governor, officer and committee 
member of our association,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy continued. ‘Keen of wit, pos- 
sessed of a tremendous sense of bal- 
ance and common sense, never stam- 
peded by crises—Henry Stude stood 





Henry Stude 
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as an inspiration to every one of us 
in the baking industry.” 

Many members of the baking and 
milling industries throughout the na- 
tion sent telegrams to American Bak- 
ers Assn. headquarters paying tribute 
to Mr. Stude’s memory. 

Mr. Stude is survived by his widow 
and two children, Henry, Jr., and 
Mrs. Jane Stude Cavanaugh, Win- 
netka, Il. 
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A. W. FOSDYKE RENAMED BY 
BAKERS COURTESY GROUP 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago reelected 
Arthur W. Fosdyke, technician, An- 
etsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, IIl., 
as club president at a meeting in the 
Sherman Hotel Sept. 28. This will 
make the 25th year as president for 
Mr. Fosdyke. 

First vice president is Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates, 
Chicago; second vice president is 
George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, Chi- 
cago, and secretary-treasurer is Hen- 
ry Mergener, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Courtesy service plans for the com- 
ing convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. were discussed at the meet- 
ing. Victor E. Marx, secretary-treas- 
urer, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, will have charge of ushers 
and information desk service will be 
under the direction of Mr. Siml. 

Mr. Fosdyke paid tribute to three 
long time members of the club who 
died in recent months—W. W. Reece, 
Reece Engineering Service; J. D. 
Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co., and Henry W. Stude, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., retired, Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Stude was one of the organizers 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club. 

T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., 
served as chairman of the nominating 
committee which recommended the 
new club officers. He was assisted by 
Mr. Marx and John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, for many years 
a vice president of the club and active 
in Chicago baking circles and now 
director of bakery training education 
at the University of Florida, was 
elected an honorary life member of 
the courtesy club. 

William L. Grewe, Chicago man- 
ager, International Milling Co., will 
have charge of arrangements for the 
club’s Christmas party and N. G. An- 
derson, Chicago manager, Bay State 
Milling Co., was appointed chairman 
of a committee to make arrangements 
for next year’s golf outing. 

A guest at the meeting was Harold 
F. Fiedler, secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn., who outlined the ABA 
convention activities. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT PLANT 
TO BE FINISHED IN 1952 


CHICAGO—The multi-million dol- 
lar cracker and cookie bakery being 
constructed in Chicago by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. will be in opera- 
tion Sept. 1, 1952, Ragnar Benson, 
president of Ragnar Benson, Inc., 
builder, has reported. About 75% of 
the plant is completed. 

The 2-story structure, to cost about 
$12 million, will have more than one 
million square feet of floor space and 
will be about 700 ft. wide and 1,137 
ft. long. It is being erected on a 50- 
acre site. 

A tower section will be 300 ft. long, 
125 ft. wide and 138 ft. high, the 
equivalent of a 13-story office build- 
ing. The section will contain 93 bins, 
each 60 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter 
into which flour and sugar will be 
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NEW BAKERY DEPARTMENT BOOSTS SALES—The installation of a 
modern display rack for bakery foods brought an immediate increase of $300 
weekly in sales for the Rogers Markets, Ft. Wayne, Ind., according to W. W. 
Rogers, president. (Mr. Rogers is shown at the right in the illustration above 
as he talks over the new unit with Fred Lefevre, manager.) The bakery 
department occupies less than 1% of the store’s 9,000 sq. ft., but accounts 
for a good percentage of the weekly volume, Mr. Rogers states. “The bakery 
department ranks very high with us in importance in the operation of our 
stores,” he said. “First, because it represents a sizeable percent of our 
total store volume of sales, and an even better percent of our total gross 
margin of profit. And, even beyond that, if properly conducted, with an eye 
to quality and display angle, it can become a traffic builder, bringing constant 
traffic into retail food markets, and resulting in increased sales in other 
lines. We are very much sold on the idea of giving this department the care 


and attention it well deserves.” 





pumped by suction to the top and 
taken out as needed at the bottom. 
The tower also will contain 36 large 
horizontal tanks for liquids used in 
baking. 

Dough for cookies and crackers will 
be moved on steel belts from the mix- 
ing and cutting departments at the 
base of the bins tlirough 12 ovens. 
During an eight hour shift each 300- 
ft. oven will be able to bake three mil- 
lion crackers. When in full operation 
the bakery will employ about 1,200 
persons. 
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DEFENSE GROUP CHARTS 
FOOD SUPPLY PROGRAM 


NEW YORK — The Metropolitan 
Defense Committee on Food Supply 
has issued complete instructions and 
reminders to the industry committee 
of the city on the procedure of food 
distribution in any disaster affecting 
New York. 

It reminds the baking and flour in- 
dustry that the basic plan is for each 
firm to help itself first and then 
others, to keep in operation even un- 
der emergency conditions. Calls for 
assistance from food firms will be 
made through these industry chair- 
men and if official city assistance is 
needed the chairman or committee 
member will contact the commission- 
er. 

Hyman Waitzman, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., is chairman of the bakery 
group and Walter Stockman of the 
flour distributors organization. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SET CONVENTION DATES 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual win- 
ter convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel here Jan. 20-22. 

Guy S. Beaver, president, has 
named Edw. E. Hanscom, Jr., as con- 
vention chairman, with Ralph W. 
Sotzing as co-chairman. Association 
secretary is Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 








Marble Chiffon 
Cake Promotion 


Released by GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has issued a brochure outlining 
steps for bakers to tie-in with the 
firm’s promotion of marble chiffon 
cake. The product is being advertised 
in Better Homes and Gardens, Mc- 
Call’s and Ladies Home Journal, with 
a combined circulation of more than 
10 million. 

General Mills presents “how to do 
it” ideas in its brochure. These in- 
clude window displays, showing a 
cake on a table setting with a back- 
ground of autumn atmosphere; win- 
dow streamers and reprints of the 
ads, counter displays and the mailing 
of postcards to prospective customers. 

The two-color window streamers 
set the theme for displays with the 
words: “Add Elegance to Your Au- 
tumn Dinner! Marble Chiffon Cake 
as Nationally Advertised.” 

Also included in the brochure for 
bakers are formulas for making the 
cake and for the icing. 
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“McCAY LOAF” PRODUCED 
BY MESSING BAKERIES 


NEW YORK—Messing Bakeries 
introduced “Cornell bread” Sept. 18 
to a group of chefs, stewards, nutri- 
tionists and other food specialists. 

The bread, made from the formula 
developed at Cornell University by 
Prof. Clive McCay and other nutri- 
tionists, is now being offered for the 
first time, Messing Bakeries says, to 
the general public in metropolitan 
New York in grocery stores and deli- 
catessens. It has been used for school 
lunches in the city and in state insti- 
tutions because of its reportedly 
high nutritional value. It was served 
at the buffet supper as toast, bread 
pudding, canapes, cinnamon and 
French Toast. 
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tle for me to say about wheat, 

unless I were to tell you the 
lowest price at which wheat will sell 
during the next six months so that 
each of you can buy your flour 
requirements for use between now 
and next Christmas, at the low point 
in the market—See me after the 
meeting for inside dope on the mar- 
ket. 

Getting back to the flour miller— 
they’re all alike. Every one of them 
has just one ambition and one fear. 
His one ambition is to mill a flour 
that bakes better and better. His one 
fear is that his competitors will sell 


P REVIOUS speakers have left lit- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Files before the 
Heart of America Bakers convention 
in Kansas City. Mr. Files is presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 





flour to bakers so cheap that he will 
go broke. There isn’t much that you 
and I can do to alleviate this fear 
unless each of you should resolve to 
pay the miller from whom you buy 
your flour, about 20¢ a sack more 
than he asks you to pay. In other 
words, if he quotes you $6 a sack 
stand right up and say, No, I'll not 
pay you 1¢ less than $6.20! I recom- 
mend to each of you—try it out. 
Try to be pretty sure that I’m within 
hearing distance when you say it. 

About the millers’ ambition! I mean 
it when I say he has only one, and 
that is to mill a flour that bakes in- 
creasingly better and better; whether 
the baker or the housewife does the 
baking makes no difference. The mill- 
er thinks of the quality of his prod- 
uct—flour—only in terms of baking 
quality, nothing else, which reminds 
me of a true story. A baker asked a 
miller if his flour was any good. The 
miller thought a minute and replied, 
“Well, by comparison with a lot of 
other things it doesn’t look so hot or 
eye arresting or appetizing. It gets all 
over your clothes and chokes up your 
lungs and for building roads or side- 
walks it isn’t as good as cement— 
but,” said the miller, “it sure makes 
one hell of a swell loaf of bread.” This 
is the miller’s creed. He keeps asking 
himself, ‘‘How can I make my flour 
bake better bread?” His one ambi- 
tion is “better and better bread.” You 
might ask, “How does he do his daily 
chores to come up with better or 
‘best’ bread?” 

First, he works with the agricul- 
tural colleges to improve the varieties 
of wheat from a bread baking stand- 
point. The farmer is interested in the 
number of bushels of a certain va- 
riety that can be raised per acre, but 
the miller thinks only in terms of 
the improved loaf-quality of baking 
that will appeal to the baker. 

Millers are becoming increasingly 
aware that different wheat varieties 
possess inherent baking properties. 
Some produce flour having long, some 
having short mixing time—others in 
between. Some require considerable 
maturing treatment, others very little. 
Water absorption varies from one va- 
riety to another. Today there are at 
least 10 varieties of hard winter 
wheat grown in the Southwest, so the 
miller must first know the areas by 
counties in each state where each va- 
riety predominates and then be able 


*« 


By Howard W. Files 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


to distinguish and procure the varie- 
ties in the proper percentages to es- 
tablish and maintain a uniform and 
top baking quality flour. 

You bakers demand and are entitled 











A SINGLE YEAST CELL IS ISOLATED 
by the Fleischmann micromanipulator (here 
being operated by Mr. Freeman Swift, Bac- 
teriologist with 24 years of service at The 
Fleischmann Laboratories). Only the har- 
diest strains are selected. 





ACTUAL FERMENTATION OF DOUGH 
in baking laboratory tests assures perform- 
ance of yeast in your bakery. Performance 
is measured by these practical tests to assure 
you “balanced fermentation.” 


THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS a budding chain of individual 
living yeast cells, each approximately 1/3600th of an inch 
in diameter. Billions of these cells act together to raise 








to a uniform flour, one that bakes 
not only well but uniformly. It is the 
miller’s problem to so select and blend 
his wheats to insure this uniformity. 
Once established it is the job of the 
quality control staff at each mill to 
safeguard and maintain uniform flour. 
Fortunately, although not easily, the 
technical millers and mill chemists 
have evolved more and more precise 
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controls so that flour millers have 
been able to keep pace with the bak. 
ers and produce a flour that results jin 
a superior loaf of bakers’ bread, the 
best bakers’ bread to be found any- 
where in the world. 

Every miller relies on his own or 
some accessible private laboratory to 
test not only the physical properties 
and chemical analysis of his flour but 
to make daily baking tests, for bread. 
Here again emphasis is placed on 
baking quality and uniformity of 


product from the standpoint of bak. 
ing results. 

Thus, you can see how much de- 
pends on the growing of wheat with 


and condition your dough. The selected strain is kept 
pure and scientifically controlled to meet every require- 
ment of the fermentation process in your bakery. 


YOUR “HELPERS” BY BILLIONS 


How countless tiny yeast cells help assure you 


better baked goods. . 


. reduce your costs... 


increase your profits 


@ No, it didn’t just happen to 
be that way—your pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


For over eight decades, Fleisch- 
mann’s scientists, research and 
production experts have worked 
continuously to develop, control, 
and bring to you yeast which you 
will always find dependable. Con- 
stant improvement over the years 
has created a standard that per- 
mits you to produce baked goods 
of highest quality with almost 
unbelievable uniformity and 
efficiency. 


Backed by incomparable service 


The Fleischmann Service organi- 
zation has worked to attain the 
same standard of performance, 


Throughout the whole baking in- 
dustry, its technicians and sales 
specialists are active in helping 
to solve bakery production and 
selling problems, and build 
bakery success. 


For better bakery business 
The whole great operation is 
geared to your business. That is 
why bakers say: Use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for finest fermen- 
tation. Keep quality and sales 
high with Fleischmann Service. 


Make it better... 
Sell more of it 
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emphasis on baking quality. The mill- 
er can not put baking quality into his 
flour if it does not exist in the wheat 
he grinds. Therefore, you bakers and 
we millers must rely strongly on the 
agricultural colleges and encourage 
them and support them to keep con- 
stantly after the problem of develop- 
ing wheat varieties which have in- 
creasingly better and better baking 
properties or characteristics. The mill- 
er will find a way to extract those 
better baking properties from the 
wheat and get them into the flour 
so that you bakers can bake better 
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port all good and reputable crop im- 
provement associations because it is 
these associations that do the many 
things necessary through the exten- 
sion divisions of state agricultural 
schools, county agents and many other 
channels to get the farmers to actu- 
ally grow the better quality wheats 
that have been developed. 

You have heard said or known that 
not too long ago most of the hard 
winter wheat grown was known as 
“turkey.”’ Later “Chiefkan” and oth- 
ers good in per acre yield but poor 
in milling quality replaced too much 


tions, Pawnee, Comanche, Wichita, 
good wheats from a baking stand- 
point, have largely replaced Chief- 
kan and other undesirable varieties. 
So it’s not only a job for the agri- 
cultural colleges to develop these bet- 
ter varieties of wheat but the crop 
or wheat improvement associations do 
a great job in getting these newer 
and better varieties grown and mar- 
keted. But for them the mills would 
never get and you would never bake 
these improved wheats. 

Flour milling is an ancient and no- 
ble profession. Possibly millers and 





and better bread. 
Millers work closely with and sup- 


of the “turkey.” 


















IN THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES, Mr. 


ACTUAL BAKING 
EXPERIENCE is the “pay-off.” 
This baker says, ‘‘Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is tops... does 
its work perfectly under all 
conditions . . . The Fleisch- 
mann technologists rate a 
real bouquet on that. And 
Fleischmann men have the 
know-how, and the experts 
behind them, to do a com- 
plete job for the customer. 
It is both pleasant and profit- 
able to do business with 
Fleischmann.” 


with FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


As a result of the 
efforts of crop improvement associa- 





Floyd 
Schoonover, in charge of the Commercial Baking Unit, 
measures volume of loaves. Just one of many practical 
tests that make it possible for Fleischmann to help bakeries 
increase quality and production efficiency. 


bakers should be called the seequese | 
links” between the farmers who pro 





BAKERY PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY is yours through 
Fleischmann’s Production Service. Mr. Joe Lind, Fleisch- 
mann Serviceman in the New York District, is shown 
checking the most critical point in bread production, the 
proof. A quality yeast assures a vigorous proof. 


FLEISCHMANN SERVICES to the baker do not end with labora- 
tory research and help on technical production problems. 
They provide valuable assistance to the baker in every phase 
of his business. Here, Fleischmann Division Assistant Sales 
Manager, Harry Green (on the right), discusses Fleischmann’s 
part in baking bread with a baker-customer. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE WRAPPER. 
Famous for 80 years, bakers know there’s no finer yeast in 
the world than Fleischmann’s . . . and no finer service than 
that which comes to them through their local Fleischmann 
men. Your Fleischmann man is as near to you as your tele- 
phone. Why not call him today? 
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Harold W. McGhee 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT — Harold 
W. McGhee, formerly plant manager 
of the Hanscom Baking Corp., New 
York, has joined the Tanner-Evans- 
3 ney Corp. and Brown’s Hungarian 
Corp. as vice president and a director 
of both firms. Beg'nning as a flour 
nll chemist, Mr. McGhee has held 
research and management posit'ons 
with Michigan Bakeries, Inc., the Na- 
tonal Tea Co., and the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 





duce our wheat and the ultimate con- 
sumer who eats your bread. Some of 
us in the milling business have been 
called names much worse than “miss- 
ing links” but no matter what we are 
called, you and we are the processors 
of one of America’s largest crops— 
wheat. It takes us both to get the job 
done. No one ever ate wheat as such. 
Wheat to be eaten has first to be 
ground into flour. That’s where we 
come in, but no one ever ate flour, as 
such. It has to first be baked into 
bread or other baked foods, and that’s 
where you come in. 

Finally, after the farmer raises it 
and we as millers get through kicking 
it around and you bakers finish toss- 
ing it off, the consumer eats it and 
likes it, and she (or he) should be- 
cause, after all, it is one of America’s 
best, cheapest, most wholesome and 
available foods. 

Incidentally, it’s not fattening, and 
right here lies a story that we millers 
and you bakers better get across to 
every consumer in America. Listen! 
Some of you may know about it! The 
Wheat Flour Institute, a department 
or division of the Millers National 
Federation, has launched a big promo- 
tional program to answer the ques- 
tion, “How much more bread will 
America eat, if America eats all it 
wants without fear of getting fat?” 
The false notion that bread is fatten- 
ing has long been the single greatest 
obstacle to increased consumption. 
Four out of every ten people have 
tried weight control. Twice as many 
women as men try to lose weight. 
There’s an average of at least one 
overweight person in every family. 

Bread Suffers in Diets 


Bread is usually the first food eli- 
minated. This promotional program, 
designed and sponsored by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, and tied in with the 
Bakers of America Program as a part 
of the 10°h anniversary of enrichment, 
should have the personal support of 
every baker and every miller in the 
U.S. because it supplies a detailed 


(Continued on page 63) 





COMBINATION CRULLERS 

Make up the following sweet dough: 

. ib. sugar 
2 Ib. shortening 
l lb. whoie eggs 
12 oz. salt 
4 lb. milk (variable) 
5 0z. yeast 
1 lb. pastry flour 
8 lbs. bread flour 

Dough temperature 78-80° F. 

Allow this dough to ferment and 
then to each pound of the above 
dough add 1 qt. water. Break the 
dough up thoroughly. Then add 4 Ib. 
prepared doughnut flour. Mix until 
smooth. 

Roll out and cut out the crullers at 
once using a 3 in. doughnut cutter. 
Place on screens or cloths and allow 
to proof for about 20-30 minutes. 
Then fry them at about 370° F. 
After they are fried, drain thoroughly 
and cover with fine granulated sugar. 


POTATO FLOUR YEAST-RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 
(Using Stock) 


Formula for stock 

Cream together: 
10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. potato flour 

Add: 

7 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

Mix in: 

2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 

6 lb. water 
Formula for two quart dough: 

2 oz. salt 

1 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

14 oz. mace 

2 lb. 12 oz. above stock 

5 oz. yeast 

2 qt. water 

6 lb. bread flour (variable) 

1 lb. cake flour 

Lemon flavor to suit 

Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let raise 
for 1 hr., punch and rest for 15 min. 
Take to bench. Cut out the dough- 
nuts and proof. Fry at 360-365° F. 
Then glaze the doughnuts in a thin 
icing or cover with granulated sugar. 

FILLED “LONG JOHNS” 

Roll out a piece of sweet dough to 
about % in. thickness. Cut into bars 
about 1% by 5 in. Place on screens 
or cloths and allow to proof. Fry at 
about 360-370° F. When cool shoot 
some custard cream filling into one 
end using a cream puff filler. Then 
ice the tops with a good chocolate 
icing. 

Custard Cream 


Bring to a boil: 
1 gal. milk 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
16 oz. Salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. starch 
1 pt. water 
Add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
When the milk starts to boil, add 
the starch mixture and stir well until 
thick. 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
1, oz. Salt 
Vanilla to suit 
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Profit Makers for October Donut Month 


Special Merchandising, Top Quality 
Will Help Bakers Tap Fast Growing 
Market for Doughnuts, Fried Products 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor, The American Baker 


Add: 
1 pt. warm water 

Mix in: 

12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 

Stir in: 

4 oz. melted butter 

Keep the icing in a warm water 
bath at a temperature of about 105° 
F. while spreading it on the “long 
johns”. 

PERSHINGS 

Take a piece of sweet dough and 
roll it out as you would for cinnamon 
rolls. Brush melted shortening or an 
egg wash on it. Then sprinkle a 
mixture of sugar and cinnamon on it 
and roll up like regular cinnamon 
rolls. 

Cut into rather thin slices (about 
5, in.) and place on screens or cloths 
and allow them to proof like raised 
doughnuts. When ready, fry them at 
about 360-370° F. When fried and 
cool, ice them with vanilla or choco- 
late icing. 

FRUIT POM POMS 

Soak for about 1 hr.: 

12 oz. light cake crumbs 
8 oz. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. milk 
Beat together slightly: 
1 1b. 10 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. sugar 
14 oz. salt 
Gratings of 2 lemons 
Stir in the crumb mixture. 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 40z. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 


Then mix in: 
3 1b. seedless raisins 
8 oz. fine chopped orange peel 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 


Deposit into small heaps, either by 
hand or a bag and tube, on the frying 
tins or heavily greased paper. Flatten 
slightly with the hand dipped in water 
and turn upside down into the frying 
fat (like french doughnuts). Fry at 
no higher than 350° F. for best 
results. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Rich Type, Plunger Type) 


Cream together: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
% oz. mace 
4 oz. nutmeg 
2 oz. salt 
20z. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. yolks 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
3% oz. soda 
3 lb. liquid milk 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. bread flour 
4 |b. cake flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
It may be necessary to make some 
slight adjustments in this formula 
because of variation in ingredients 
and shop conditions. This dough is 
quite rich. It will stand somewhat 





Doughnut Month Specials 


ONSUMER acceptance of doughnuts and other fried bakery 
products has grown by leaps and bounds. Extensive efforts have 
been put behind the production and sales of doughnut varieties, and 
every baker can capitalize on them. October is doughnut month, and 


A. J. Vander Voort 


that is a profitable time for bakers to feature these 
products with special sales and merchandising 
methods. Ideas of what constitutes a good doughnut 
vary in different sections of the country, and the 
enterprising baker should learn the preferences 
in his community. Quality should be uppermost in 
mind.: Quality frying fat is very essential. Many 
bakers are careless about the condition of their 
frying fat. First of all it should be of a high grade 
and it must be sweet and clean. This means that 
the fat should not be overheated, as a burned or 
scorched fat will spoil the fiavor of the fried prod- 
ucts. The fat should be filtered after each use in 


order to eliminate crumbs or particles of dough or flour which will 
become burned when the fat is reheated. During frying, doughnuts. 
should absorb enough fat to insure good eating and keeping qualities. 
When the fat absorption is too low an inferior product results. 
When making use of the formulas, it should be kept in mind that 
some minor adjustments may have to be made because of variation 
in ingredients. The amount of flavor or spices may be varied to suit 
the individual requirements. It is suggested that combinations of 
these ingredients be tried out. It’s up to each baker, individually, to 
use his skill and ingenuity to produce fried products that will please 


and satisfy his trade. 
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more mixing than will the average 
doughnut formula. 


WHOLE WHEAT POTATO 
DOUGHNUTS 
Blend together: 
10 oz. brown sugar 
2 oz. salt 
1 lb. potato flour 
1 lb. shortening (emulsifying type) 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and blend: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
3 lb. water 
Then add: 
2 1b. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Dissolve and add: 
12 oz. yeast 
2 lb. water 
Mix until the dough is smooth. 
Dough temperature 78° F. Let raise 
for about 30-40 min. and cut out the 
doughnuts. Give about one half proof 
and fry at 365-370° F. Glaze or sugar 
as desired. 
Doughnut Gizzs 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. water 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Then add carefully: 
1% oz. gelatine dissolved in 
5 oz. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Dissolve the gelatine about 
20 min. before using. Keep this glaze 
warm while using. Do not beat this 
glaze as this produces bubbles de- 
tracting from the appearance of the 
glaze. 
CAKE DOUGHNUTS NO. 1 
(Bag Type) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
4% oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
4 oz. yolks 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in care- 
fully: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
\% oz. cream of tartar 
Mix in the flour just enough to get 
the dough smooth. Instead of shorten- 
ing, butter may be used. Lemon or 
vanilla flavoring may be added if 
desired. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS NO. 2 
z (Bag Type) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
3 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla or lemon flavoring to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 lb. bread flour 
11b. 4 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Mix until smooth. 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 


Cream together: 
1lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
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8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

4 oz. cardamom seed (ground) 
1% OZ. salt 
Add: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 


2 lb. water 
Add: 
3 1b. 8 oz. fine ground whole wheat 
flour 


4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
Then add and mix in: 
8 oz. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 Ib. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. Give one 
full rise and punch. Allow to rest 
about 20 to 25 min. Make up like any 
raised doughnuts. Give medium proof 
and fry at aobut 370° F. When fried 
and while still warm, roll in granu- 
lated sugar. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Plunger Type No. 1) 


Cream together: 
21b.4 0z. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon and vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 qt. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
6lb. bread flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Fry at about 380° F. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
? (Plunger Type No. 2) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
5 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon or vanilla extract to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
2% qt. milk 
Sift together and mix in _ until 
smooth: . 
7lb. cake flour 
40z. baking powder 


Do not mix any more than neces- 
sary. Fry at about 380-385° F. 


POTATO YEAST RAISED DOUGH- 
NUTS 


Make a stock of the following by 
mixing together: 
2 lb. boiled potatoes 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar or dextrose 
80z. whole eggs 
Formula for 1 qt. dough: 
1 qt. water 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
22 oz. stock 
2% oz. yeast 
3 lb. bread flour 
7 oz. cake flour 
\% oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let 
rise for 1 hr. Punch and rest 15 min. 
before taking to bench. Fry at 360° 
F. Glaze with a thin water icing. 
Note—In making the stock, peel 
and boil the potatoes and cream the 
eggs into the hot potatoes. Beat in 


the sugar and shortening and cream 
until light. 


Doughnut Glaze 

Mix together to a paste: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 

3 0z. corn syrup 

¥% pt. hot water 
Dissolve: 
1% oz. gelatin in 

80z.lukewarm water 
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Add this to the sugar paste and 
mix until smooth. Flavor to suit. 
If desired, % oz. salt may be added 
to the above formula. Do not beat 
the icing, but stir carefully to elimi- 
nate air cells. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut No. 1) 


Cream together: 

1 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 

4 oz. shortening 

34 oz. salt 

14 oz. nutmeg 

Vanilla or lemon extract to suit 
Add: 

12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

1 qt. milk 

Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 

Fry at 385° F. 

Note—These doughnuts may be 
made more tender by sifting 4 oz. 
powdered sugar in with the flour 
and baking powder. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut No. 2) 

Cream together: 

3 lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

'% oz. nutmeg 

2 oz. salt 

Vanilla and lemon extract to suit 
Add: 

2 lb. 4 0z. egg yolks 
Stir in: 

4 |b. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 

smooth: 

4 lb. bread flour 

6 lb. cake flour 

6 0z. baking powder 


Fry at 380 to 385° F. 


CHOCOLATE DOUGHNUTS 
(Plunger Type) 

Cream together: 

1 1b. 10 oz. sugar 

6 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 

% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. soda 


Add slowly: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
8oz.egg yolks 
Stir in: 
2% qt. milk 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
6 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
3% oz. baking powder 
Fry at about 385° F. 
Note—The eating quality of choco- 
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Doughnuts—Ideal for Parties 


late doughnuts is greatly improved 
by giving them a coating of choco- 
late glaze. 


CHOCOLATE GLAZE 

Mix together: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

%4 qt. hot water 

% oz. salt 

Vanilla flavor to suit 
Dissolve and add: 

2% oz. gelatin in 

% qt. warm water 
Then mix in: 

2 1b. melted bitter chocolate 
Place in a warm water bath. 
Note—Do not have the water bath 

too warm as this causes the icing to 
turn gray. 

After adding the gelatin solution, 
do not beat the icing. This forms 
bubbles which detract from the ap- 
pearance. 


PREPARED DOUGHNUT MIX 
(Yeast Raised) 
Sift together: 
40 lb. bread flour 
12 lb. pastry flour 
12 oz. salt 
5 lb. fine granulated sugar or 
dextrose 
21b. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. powdered egg yolks 
1 oz. nutmeg 
Place this in the mixer and spray 
in 4 lb. melted shortening or edible 
oil. Add oil of lemon or lemon ex- 
tract to suit. Also add vanilla to suit. 





Chocolate Covered Doughnuts 


In making the dough, for each 10 
lb. of the above mixture, add 5 lb. 
4 oz. water (variable) and 7 oz. 
yeast. Dough temperature 80 to 82° 
F. First punch about 1 hr., to the 
bench 30 min. later. Make up in the 
usual manner. 

In case it is not possible to spray 
the oil or melted shortening into the 
sifted ingredients, it may be added 
in a fine stream, but at all times 
be sure to thoroughly agitate the 
sifted mixture. 

If desired, 3 lb. potato flour may 
be substituted for 3 lb. pastry flour. 
This will improve the flavor and 
eating quality of the doughnut. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Dry Mix No. 1) 


Place in a mixing bowl and mix on 
slow speed until dry ingredients are 
coated with shortening: 

20 lb. fine granulated sugar 

1 Ib. salt 

8 oz. soda 

8 oz. mace 

3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
5 lb. shortening 

Sift together and add to the above 
slowly: 

15 lb. bread flour 

27 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. cream of tartar 

Mix on slow speed for 20 min. Sift 

three times before using. 


Doughnut Batter 
18 lb. 40z.dry mix 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
4lb. water (variable) 
2 0z. vanilla extract 
20z. lemon extract 
Place in a mixing bowl and mix 
for 10 to 12 min. On a 3-speed mixer 
use second speed. On a 4-speed mixer 
use third speed. 
Batter temperature 75° F. Floor 
time, 15 min. Fry at 375° F. 


FRIED PIES 
Scale into a mixing powl and rub 
together well between the hands, the 
same as for regular pie dough: 
4 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. 3 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 1b. 4.0z. cold water 


Mix the whole mass together so 
that a smooth dough is obtained. 
This dough can be used at once but 
will make a better crust if allowed 
to stand for several hours in a cool 
place before using. This formula pro- 
duces a delicious and tender crust. 

To make up the pies, roll up the 
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(IT MOSTLY WAS) _—f 


Note the new theme line, for 
instance—"Rich with Raisins” 
ties right in with your own 
enrichment program! 


IN THE FIELD of enrichment, nutritionists agree that: 

RAISINS supply energy! They average 
70% sugar — “simple sugar’”’ (dextrose) which is 
readily digestible and completely absorbed by the 
human body. In fact, Raisins provide from 1218 to 
1600 calories per pound. 

RAISINS supply minerals! They are one 
of the richest fruits in iron, vital to building red 
blood cells — and in copper, needed to help the 
body assimilate the iron for positive health and as 
a defense against anemia. 

Additionally, Raisins contain calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium and phosphorus—all of which 
help the body fight off acidity. 
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RAISINS provide vitamins! Analysis shows 
that Raisins supply carotene (Vitamin A), thiamin, 
(Vitamin B,) and riboflavin (Vitamin B,). 


And what a lift it gives to sell- 


° 
ing your own baked goods! 

When you bake goods Rich with Raisins, you not 

only add extra nutrition — you add extra consumer 

sales appeal in extra flavor and good taste. 

Note how this full color Industry advertising 
—and rich appetizing words—helps arouse appetites 
and sales for raisin bread. (Other raisin bakery 
items will be featured in subsequent advertising.) 


It can be tied in to your own 
store promotions, too 


Colorful bread rack hangers, counter cards, ad head- 
ings, ad spots and sample radio commercials are 
available free. Just send a post card to CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, Box 1963, Fresno, Calif 


Moke your eur baking and sale... 
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Want this extra zippy salad? Make it @ 
with grated carrots, pineapple—and @ e 
rich with raisins, You'll make it extra 

n + 
nutritious, too! 


Sas 


Ca Make cereals tastier — by sprinkling 

LIFOR Nia RAIS ® them with flavory, rich raisins. You'll 
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This is just the first of a new series 
of full-color California Raisin Indus- 
try national magazine advertising. 
Watch for the next one — featuring 
Raisin cookies—in the December is- 
sue of these same big magazines. 


Full-color 
ad appearing in 
November Issues 


McCALL'S 
BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS 


| Total circulation 
7,421,924 





The California Raisin 
Industry also offers a free 
new color-illustrated 
booklet of 60 ‘Tested 
Raisin Formulas” and 
assistance of the Bakery 
Service Department 
headed by W.E. (Bill) 
Doty. If you'd like this 
booklet or have any spe- 
cial questions, write to 
Bill Doty, P.O. Box 
1963, Fresno, California. 
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dough and break off pieces of the This will not allow the dough to 5 lb. granulated sugar To every 10 Ib. doughnut flow us, 
desired size so that when rolled out fry through properly and they will 14 oz. shortening about 3 lb. 12 oz. cold water Add 
they will cover a 6 in. pie tin. Place be doughy on the inside. 3 oz. salt flavor to suit. Mix for 2 min @ 
the dough on the tin and jar it down The filling for fried pies should 2 oz. mace third speed on 4-speed machi::e Pe 
into the tin well. Then put in the not be too thin, but should be thick Sift together and add to the above: second speed on 3-speed machin won 
prepared filling on one half of the enough so that it will not run out. 13 lb. 4 oz. cake flour at 385° F. y 
dough. Wet the edges of the dough As is the case with regular pies, 2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
and fold the other half of the dough apple filling seems to be the most 1 lb. powdered egg yolk WHOLE WHEAT CREAM 
on top of the filling. Pat down the popular in fried pies, but mince, 1 lb. 4.0z. milk solids (non-fat) DOUGHNUTS 
sides and trim. raisin and pineapple also are very 8 oz. baking powder mixture (Hand Cut) 
Pi ccaynces a turned good sellers. Mix 15 min. on slow speed. Sift Cream together: 
a regul: ough screen MACHINE DOUGHNUTS three times before using. 1 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
and another screen placed on top. 4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Then they should be placed in hot (Dry Mix No. 2) Baking Powder Mixture 3 oz. shortening 
fat (380° F.) and fried to a crusty Mix together thoroughly on slow Mix together thoroughly: %4 oz. salt 
brown color. Fried pies should not be speed until shortening is blended with 2 lb. cream of tartar %4 oz. soda 
cooked at too high a temperature. sugar: 1 1b. soda bicarbonate Add: 

6 0z. egg yolks 


4 Stir in: 
ow to Make More nsure Your Profits — “?"= 2... 
Blend and mix in carefully: 
2 1b. fine ground whole wheat 
flour 


2 @ 
Money with Donuts) in Cake Donut Sales 22-2! » 
1% oz. cream of tartar 


Roll out and cut out the same as 
any other hand cut doughnuts. Fry 
at 370° F. When cooled, glaze or 








Market 65% Untapped. Many keen bakers 


have realized the big opportunity in a donut —_—_ ee: ie. 
‘ ° ° s x . : cover with cinnamon sugar. 

market that is still 65% untapped. Taking PP a i : - mm 

advantage of DCA’s complete service, they y oe Ts 


have boosted their route averages as much 
as $150 — $175 per week. Here are the 5 im- 
portant points of DCA’s donut “Profit In- 


Cream together: 
1lb.40z. granulated sugar 
4 oz. melted butter 


surance” that helped these bakers get such cies eatin 
big sales increases. % on ent 
, % oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
1. Mires: fully prepared Stir in: 
mixes developed in the 8 oz. whole eggs 
largest mix research lab- Then add: 
oratories in the world, 2 Ib. milk 
guarantee the right do- Sift together and mix in carefully; 
nut for your market. 3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 








The right combination of flavor, appearance, 1%-2 oz. baking powder 

eating and keeping qualities, crust color, Note—-Mix the dough as cool as 

volume, texture, and fat absorption makes possible. Have it somewhat on the 

top consumer acceptance sure. soft side. Roll out and cut out the 
doughnuts. Fry at about 380° F, 


ses with the complete When cool, dip in chocolate icing. 


Chocolate Icing 








2. Equipment: a full 


line of top efficiency j me . Mix together: 
equipment to meet all : fe DCA service 1 5 lb. eadnel sugar 
requirements . . . keep }-—— — —4 4 oz. corn syrup 
labor costs low... pro- j= +4 Y% oz. salt 

duce perfect, uniform = Sunk Spo, Vanilla to suit 
donuts. You'll make more money — selling Add gradually: 


1lb. warm water 
ee more cake donuts when you work with —wix in: 

- Packaging: distinc- : 2 oz. bitter -olat 
tive packaging of donut experts. For thirty years DCA eat Si en aa ' 
every type, size. Gives has specialized in the production and 4 oz. melted butter 
your products eye- a ss Place the icing in a warm water 
appeal...keeps donuts merchandising of donuts. Let this ex- path about 100 to 110° F. It may 
be necessary to thin the icing down 
slightly with simple syrup. 

FRUIT PUFFS 
Let DCA experts show you DCA’s Make a sponge and give one full 


- - rise: 
Freshness Control” plan. A plan de- $i heed Geer 


6 oz. yeast 
10 oz. water 


est donuts in your market... boost Add the following to the sponge 
and mix to a smooth dough: 


resher, longer. . 
f gencatonn pert service go to work for you. 





4. Merchandising: | 
the most complete 
service in the bakery 
field. Helps you put 
over DCA’s work- 
able “Freshness Con- 
trol” selling plan. 


signed to give your customers the fin- 








Provides expert mar-_ your donut sales. 4b. bread flour 
ket analysis...sampling service ...point-of- 8 oz. cake flour 
sale display material...and consumer adver- 10 oz. shortening 
tising to help you sell more donuts. Yes ... DCA’s COMPLETE service 1% oz. salt 
1 Ib. milk 
and Freshness Control plan means 7 oz. sugar 


5. Product & Equipment Service: a trained 


staff of field men are always at your call to “Profit Insurance” for your cake donut Shan aS aud wits te: 


1 lb. currants 





help solve any production and equipment business. Write today for full partic- 6 oz. chopped cherries 
problems... keep your production rolling 4 oz. chopped orange peel 
smoothly. ulars. 4 0z. chopped citron 


DCA’s 5-Point Donut Profit Insurance Allow the dough to rest for about 
can help you boost donut sales. We welcome 1 hr. Then take to the bench and 
the opportunity to show you DCA’s com- make up. 
plete, comprehensive service will easily fit Roll out the dough and cut into 


into your present operation ... bring you pieces weighing about 1% to 1% 0% 
Round up these pieces and allow 


sound extra profits. DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA ¢ 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. (Continued on page 60) 
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FLOUR 





After more than 50 years of steady, 
top quality, you naturally expect the 
best from POLAR BEAR flour. 
And you will not be disappointed. 
Today POLAR BEAR is still set- 
ting the highest standard of uniform 
dependable baking performance. 
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Survey Shows That Ads in the ‘Yellow Pages’ 


Can Yield Year ‘Round Dividends and 
Afford a Competitive Advantage 


r i “HE potential market for baked 
goods has increased substan- 
tially over the past decade, but 

sales have not gone up proportion- 

ately. 
To a large extent, this lag between 

a baker’s sales and the population 

growth in his area can be traced to 

a lack of effective merchandising 

methods. Both the commercial whole- 

sale baker and the retail baker could 
profit from better sales promotion. 
The problem was put in focus by 

a recent retail survey by the classi- 

fied telephone directory division of 

the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. Two 


main reasons for sales slowdowns 
were found—the baker’s failure to 
recognize the demand for a wider 


variety of products and his failure to 
advertise those products properly. 

In framing his sales appeal, the 
baker was advised to know his own 
market; on a neighborhood basis this 
will determine what products will sell 
best. In broad terms, the Donnelley 
study showed that low income neigh- 
borhoods do not buy as expensive 
cakes and pastries as higher income 
areas; but that persons in moderate 
income groups are the best overall 
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“Lovely to look at 
delightful to eat’! 
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Informative Ads Make Telephone 
Ordering Convenient 


customers, and of these, skilled work- 
men’s families top the list. 

The survey explained, “These peo- 
ple eat more substantially than do 
office workers, usually have a good- 
sized breakfast and frequently carry 
lunches to work. Much of their food 
consists of goods the baker can or 
should supply.” 

Women Are the Market 

Women, either in person or by 
telephone, were found to do practi- 
cally all the buying of bakery goods, 
and the importance of children as 
customers was stressed, since the un- 
der-ten age group has increased 30% 
since 1940. 

Of particular interest to bakers 
are the results of a nationwide in- 
quiry made of housewives and cited 
in the Donnelley report. Interviews 
of homemakers in 62 cities showed 
that 97% of them serve cakes at 
home, a forceful reminder to retail 
bakers of a huge market for their 
sweet baked products. 

The retail baker should remember 
that whereds some of these women 
buyers are already his regular cus- 
tomers, others make up his “invisible 
market.” In this category are the 
transients or the special-occasion cus- 
tomers who do not buy regularly at 
any bake shop. Like the florist busi- 
ness, the bake shop has an extra 
heavy volume on such days as Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and Valentine’s Day, 
plus the random orders for birthdays 
and anniversaries. 

Many shop owners were found to 
reach these “special event” buyers 
through display ads and listings in 
the classified pages of the local tele- 
phone book. Typical is the case of the 
Claudio Pastry Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Louis Claps, founder and secretary- 
treasurer, is enthusiastic about the 
firm’s display ad in the Chicago di- 
rectory, the largest such ad in the 
“Bakeries-Retail” section. It’s a quar- 
ter-page, increased to that size two 
years ago. 

“When we went from an-eighth to 
a quarter page, it meant a sharp rise 
in the number of calls we received,” 
he said, “and this situation persists 
today. The phone orders come in 
from every section of the city and 
even from many of the suburbs. We'd 
actually be swamped with calls, I 
believe, if our ad were bigger than 
the maximum quarter-page permitted 
by the telephone people.” 

Like hundreds of similar cases, the 
Claudio shop began as a purely neigh- 
borhood operation, but today reaches 
a wider clientele. Mr. Claps estimates 
his current business volume at about 
50-50 between street traffic and truck 
deliveries to phone customers outside 
the neighborhood. 

An eye to public taste and suc- 
cessful merchandising methods have 
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The Castle Baking Co. Makes Good Use of One Eighth Page 


increased gross sales to the 1950 
figure of $177,380, including ice cream 
and liquor retailing, but principally 
from baked goods. This compares 
favorably with the $36,172 cited in 
the Donnelley survey as the 1948 av- 
erage sales and receipts for all bak- 
ery stores in the U.S. Donnelley re- 
ports that among the 20,175 bakery 
product stores in the nation, the 
1948 average net profit was $4,340, 
or 12%. 

Volume was found to depend to a 
great extent on advertising-merchan- 
dising program of the individual shop. 
Besides heavy reliance on the tele- 
phone directory, Claudio Pastry uses 
direct mail to send out wedding anni- 
versary cards. Attractively printed, 
these cards go each year to couples 
who originally purchased their wed- 
ding cake from the company. Mr. 
Claps can cite many instances in 
which this good-will practice pro- 
duced repeat orders on future birth- 
days and christenings. 

Wedding Sales Prominent 

Dominating the firm’s directory dis- 
play ad is a drawing of a bride and 
groom cutting their cake. Mr. Claps 
explains that his sales of wedding 
cakes average about 200 a year, and 
are important both for themselves and 
for the companion sales they encour- 
age. Claudio capitalizes on its wedding 
cake ads to sell the wedding party 
such additional catering items as 
trays of cookies, cordials and whis- 
kies. 

The majority of retail bake shops 


use their telephone directory ads to 
advertise wedding cakes, sometimes 
using the entire space to attract this 
market, according to the Donnelley 
survey. Most shops would not do this 
if it were not profitable—along the 
lines of the Claudio experience—but 
the survey warns against over-empha- 
sis. Specifically, the survey states, 
“the results from such an advertise- 
ment can be somewhat diminished if 
as many as six bakeshops display a 
wedding cake on one page. This is 
trying to sell where competition is 
greatest.” 

Mr. Claps is proud of his two 
trucks which he regards as adver- 
tisements of the first order. Small 
deluxe panel jobs with white-wall 
tires and two-tone lettering, they 
are maintained in a spotless condi- 
tion. Copy on side panels and rear 
repeat the messages used in his di- 
rectory space, mentioning, of course, 
“wedding and birthday cakes a spe- 
cialty” together with his address and 
telephone number. 

“We receive many compliments on 
the appearance of our trucks,’’ Claps 
said. “They sell bakery goods for us 
and build public confidence in our 
cleanliness and in the quality of our 
products.” 

Advertising by both wholesale and 
retail bakers should plug a specialty 
item or items. Wholesalers in many 
cities report that this practice was 
invaluable in creating a following 
among retail outlets. 

One such firm is the Castle Baking 
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One Quarter Page Is Usually the Largest Ad Accepted 


Co., Chicago. According to Lester E. 
Jacobs, sales manager, they have 
avoided the highly competitive white 
bread field. Instead, Castle has grown 
in 39 years to cover 39 wholesale 
routes, averaging 40 to 80 customers 
per route, with their “golden zizel”’ 
rye bread as the biggest seller. 

“It’s an old country formula,” Mr. 
Jacobs said, “and our salesmen find 
it a unique and arresting product to 
offer to the trade.” 


Rolling Advertisements 


Along with pumpernickel and hard 
rolls, the Castle rye is printed on the 
front of Castle’s trucks, a form of 
rolling outdoor advertising in which 
the company takes pride. “Nice look- 
ing equipment on the streets helps us,” 
Mr. Jacobs points out. 

To assist the individual storekeeper, 
Castle provides decals and the men 
to put them up on the window; many 
of the stores carry neon signs adver- 
tising Castle’s rye bread, and news- 
paper ads are used periodically. D’s- 
play advertising by wholesale bakers 
can be made more effective through 
the use of a distinctive trade mark 
to impress itself on the public as 
well as the trade. In this connection, 
Castle’s patented emblem, even la- 
beling the wrapper of each loaf, is a 
two-turreted castle bearing the firm’s 
name. 

“We are not in a position to spend 
$100,000 a year for advertising,” Mr. 
Jacobs said, “but for the dollars we 
do spend we want our salesmen to be 
out soliciting a trade already familiar 
with our name.” 


Directory Space Convenient 


In this effort, the firm maintains 
an insertion in the Chicago telephone 
directory under “Bakeries—Wholesale 
& Manufacturing,” plus an accom- 
panying one-eighth page display ad. 
“Frequently a new food mart or 
delicatessen will be added to our 
route as the result of an individual 
request from a housewife interested 
in buying our product,” said Jacobs. 


“When this happens, our directory 
space makes it very convenient for 
the storekeeper to contact us.” 

A wholesaler’s regular customers 
will consult the telephone directory to 
find his telephone number if a special 
order is required between route calls. 
If there is a display ad which tells 
about additional products the firm 
has for sale, this may result in extra 
orders. The same psychology works 
on the retail bakery level—much the 
same as having a sample of all prod- 
ucts on display in the showcase. The 
customer’s appetite is whetted and 
he’s encouraged to buy something ad- 
ditional to what he had planned to 
buy. 

The Donnelley survey advised that 
another profitable angle for retail- 
ers is to advertise the days special 
breads are baked. One bake shop said 
it turned out pumpernickel bread 
twice a week and on those days 
there was almost always a waiting 
line for the loaves as they came from 
the oven. Another shop featured its 
“Brown ’n Serve” rolls and created a 
following of steady customers. 

In using the yellow pages of the 
telephone book, the Donnelley firm 
says, the bake shop can make use of 
display space to emphasize two points, 
besides giving its telephone number: 
The convenience of the shop’s loca- 
tion and what the bakery has to sell. 

The individual case will determine 
which point to feature above the 
other. If the location is distinctive 
or especially advantageous, the bake 
shop should concentrate on this in its 
display ad, some authorities feel, us- 
ing terms such as “in the 
shopping district,” or “Plenty of Park- 
ing Space,” or “Prompt Delivery on 
Telephone Orders.” 

Better copy for bakery ads is based 
on the market area and the bakery’s 
particular situation. But the Don- 
nelley survey cites general headings 
that have proved to be sales boosters. 

The ‘‘news” headline, for example, 
gives information about the product 
to gain reader interest. Examples: 


“Only top-quality ingredients go into 
our products,” or “baked by our se- 
cret 13-egg recipe—angel food cake.” 

The ‘“‘advice’” headline gives a sug- 
gestion and can counsel the reader 
to accomplish sométhing better and 
more easily. Example: ‘Keep the 
Cookie Jar Filled for Healthy, Grow- 
ing Youngsters,” or “The Wise Host- 
ess Serves ———— Delicious 
Pastries.” 

No bake shop can profitably list the 
full variety of goods he offers. Di- 
rectory sales copy must necessarily 
be selective, and the Donnelley sur- 
vey concludes with a sampling of 
suggested advertising angles for the 
trade. Among them are “Free Daily 
Delivery,” “Delicious Cream Pies- 
Our Specialty,” “Our Cakes Are Al- 
ways in Good Taste,” “We Cater. to 
Restaurants, Institutions, Grocers, 
Church Parties and Dinners,” ‘City 
Wide Delivery,” “Cartoon and Musi- 
cal Cakes for Parties and Banquets,” 
and “Visit Our Clean, Modern Bak- 
ery—Then Order Regularly by Tele- 
phone.” 


Golden Anniversary 
Brings Publicity 


The golden anniversary of the Boe- 
kenhoff Bakery, Quincy, IIl., was 
handled-to bring nearly a full page 
of pictorial features in the local paper. 

Father and son Boekenhoff, Rome, 
Sr., and Rome, Jr., arranged show 
window displays of the contrasts be- 
tween the bakery in 1901 and in 1951. 
A half century ago flour sold for 
$4.50 bbl., eight loaves of bread sold 
for 25¢. Bakers worked a 60-hour 
week for wages of from $7 to $12 
weekly. Three dollars was a top wage 
for sales girls. 

These feature articles nimi 
many letters to the newspaper from 
old timers, who could recall the days 
when Henry Boekenhoff was going 
about the streets in his horse-drawn 
buggy, banging the lid of the bread 
box vigorously to announce to house- 
wives that he was on the scene to 
sell them bakery goods. 





Interstate Bakeries Reveals 
Beneh Advertising Experience 


Tee years ago Mrs. Vee M. 
Bear, director of advertising 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
began the trial use of 15 advertising 
benches for Weber’s Bread. Since that 
time Interstate has sustained an un- 
interrupted schedule of bench adver- 
tising, which has increased to the 
point where the firm today is the 
West’s largest user of this medium. 

Interstate now is using approxi- 
mately a 200% showing 12 months 
a year in the Los Angeles area alone, 
according to United Bench Advertis- 
ers, courtesy bench plant operators 
in Los Angeles and other western 
cities. Recent surveys are said to 
indicate this advertising has cost ap- 
proximately 1% per 1,000 potential 
sales impressions. 

Ernest B. Hueter, advertising man- 
ager for Interstate, states that his 
company feels the advantages of 
bench advertising are five-fold: 

@ Public good will is won by per- 
forming a service at the same time 
a sales impression is transmitted. 


@® The flexibility of the medium af- 
fords prime location at congested in- 
tersections where both pedestrian 
and vehicle traffic is heavy. 

@ It provides an effective supplement 
to the company’s other outdoor ad- 
vertising.. (It also is effective, alone, 
for advertisers who do not use poster 
boards or painted bulletins.) 

@ Bench advertising provides neigh- 
borhood ‘“‘spot’’ locations, especially 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
point-of-sale. 

@ The cost of bench advertising is 
thought to be low for the coverage 
and penetration delivered. 

Package design for easy recogni- 
tion as well as eye attraction has 
always been a leading consideration 
in Interstate’s advertising plan, the 
company says. Bench advertising has 
become an integral part of Inter- 


state’s advertising schedule because 
of its ability, at low cost, to keep the 
packaged product visually before the 
public, 


it is pointed out. 





“COURTESY BENCH” ADVERTISING—Ernest B. Hueter, advertising man- 
ager for Interstate Bakeries Corp., is congratulated on the latest courtesy 
bench advertising by Clyde Grant, president of the agency, United Bench 
Advertisers, Los Angeles. Interstate, said to be the West’s largest user of 
bench advertising, recently passed its tenth year as a continuous user of 


the medium. 
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Industry Progress 
Cited on TV Show 


LOS ANGELES — Competition will 


do more than will artificial controls 
to assure housewives of the highest 
quality of bread at the most reason- 


able price, deckared Dale Weber, Jr., 
west division sales manager of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., in an inter- 
view on the CBS-KTSL television pro- 
gram, “Look and Learn.” 

Mr. Weber, son of the founder of 
the Weber Baking Co., told Charles 
J. Conrad, interviewer, that continu- 
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ous improvements in baking processes 
are making possible the phenomena 
of record high wages, all-time rec- 
ords in tax payments, and the reason- 
able prices for bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. He cited three major inventions 
that had been introduced in the Weber 
plant here since VJ Day. 

Under questioning about the fre- 
quent attacks on today’s white bread 
by health and nutritional experts, Mr. 
Weber reminded his TV audience that 
“fortunes have been lost on dark 
bread promotions.” He said that his 
company must put on the shelves the 
loaves that the housewives will buy. 

“In the democratic free enterprise 


system, bakers must produce what 
the customers will buy,” he _ said. 
Housewives have consistently shown 
a high preference for today’s soft 
white loaf, he testified. 

For the last decade, he pointed out, 
millers have been enriching flour, 


“putting back that which has been 


lost in milling processes.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Hill’s Bak- 
ery expects to open its new $115,000 
pastries plant in Vestal, N.Y., by the 
end of October, according to J. K. 
Meyer, general manager. He said 
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BETTER SANITATION 
Means MORE BUSINESS 





RODENT CONTROL—One of two 
new posters of the series being re- 
leased by the American Institute of 
Baking’s sanitation department is 
shown above. Titled “Set ’Em Right,” 
the colorful poster outlines the most 
important points of a mouse-trapping 
program. Sample copies of the above 
poster and others im the series, with 
larger quantities supplied at cost, may 
be obtained from the department of 
Bakery Sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





the building is complete except for 
plumbing and electrical fixtures. Work 
on the structure started early this 
year. Long term plans call for future 
construction of added facilities on 
the new Vestal site and removal of 
the entire operations from Bingham- 
ton. Bread will be produced at the 
Binghamton plant until the entire 
operation is moved to Vestal. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR TALK ON FREEZERS 


PITTSBURGH — Herman J. Dres- 
sel, Chicago retail baker, spoke on 
“The Application of Low Tempera- 
tures in Bakery Products” during a 
recent meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association. of Western Penn- 
sylvania. The meeting room was dec- 
orated with prize-winning dahlias 
raised by Wendell Fleckenstein, Poto- 
mac Bakery, Dormont, at his country 
estate. 

Ernest Dorner, Dorner Bakery, 
Etna, meeting chairman, introduced 
Mr. Dressel, who reported that in his 
Chicago bakeries he had eight deep 
freezers and retarding boxes with 
storage capacity for 25,000 cakes. He 
called them great innovations in the 
baking industry, and said that they 
eliminate stale merchandise losses, 
promote sales by making possible a 
greater variety of goods and cut down 
overhead by cutting down on night 
work and overtime. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, association presi- 
dent, reported that the board of di- 
rectors wrote a letter to Collier's 
magazine praising the recent article 
on bread. 

Walter Handreck, Greb Bakery, Mt. 
Oliver, chairman of the extension 
courses at the baking division of 
South High Vocational School, an- 
nounced that the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, with Paul Beadling as in- 
structor, has inaugurated a course in 
retail selling and merchandising of 
bakery products, which is free to bak- . 
ing personnel. 
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PARTY IDEA—Suggested ideas for October Donut Month parties include 
displays such as the one above, with doughnuts featured prominently. Promo- 
tional ideas emphasize the value of Thanksgiving and football parties, sug- 
gesting ways in which the many varieties of doughnuts can become a promi- 
nent part of any fall or winter social gathering. Typical party pictures such 
as this are being made available to newspaper and magazine food editors. 


“October Donut Month’’ 





Fresh Doughnut Department 
Featured as Sales Help 


ESIGNED to be a dramatic 
[) ssttes:mater a “fresh dough- 

nut department” display, de- 
veloped by the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, Inc., is intended to 
be featured by bakers throughout the 
country as their tie-in with national 
October Donut Month. 

The new display, said to be a 
proved shopper stopper, has under- 
gone three years of testing in various 
sections of the country has shown 
an average sales life of two to three 
months in each grocery. 

One of the most important features 
of this new unit is its ability to sell 
every package of doughnuts, the com- 
pany points out. 





DOUGHNUT DISPLAY—The “fresh 
doughnut department” shown above 
is said to have several advantages 
which will increase sales, aid fresh- 
ness control, and make an attractive 
doughnut selling center away from 
the bread rack. The rack will hold :n 
adequate number of packages, and 
the full color printing makes an at- 
tractive display even after several 
packages have been sold. 


The customer who selects her 
doughnuts from the rack will feel 
no hesitation about selecting the 


last package since the display looks 
equally well whether it is full or if 
there is only one doughnut package 
left on it. By overcoming this con- 
sumer resistance, the new display 
cuts down on stale returns and helps 
the baker maintain a freshness con- 
trol system. 

The new fresh doughnut depart- 
ment display is printed in full color. 
It presents full-size, full-color dough- 
nuts in an eye-appealing array. The 
display unit will hold four to eight 
packages of 6, 8 or a dozen dough- 
nuts each. It has the added advan- 
tage of setting up a readily recog- 
nized fresh doughnut department for 
the baker—a doughnut department 
the housewife will soon come to know 
as a sure source of fresh, tasty dough- 
nuts—and she'll come back to it t'me 
and again. 

Display Away from Bread Rack 

Another important function of the 
new display is to make it easier for 
the grocer to sell not doughnuts 
alone, but all related food items as 
well, DCA says. By setting up the 
doughnut display away from _ the 
bread rack, it becomes possible to 
apply the same merchandising and 
selling techniques that have made a 
success of many other types of spe- 
cialty food products. And in addition, 
the display pushes for doughnut sales 
the year ‘round. 

The new DCA display is being in- 
troduced as part of the big fall 
coughnut drive. Again, as in the past, 
this year’s drive features a terrific 
national promotional effort for dough- 
nuts. The program—using newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and TV—is in- 


tended to reach every home in 
America. Newspaper food pages are 
showing best ways to serve dough- 
nuts, novel party ideas and dough- 
nut party games. 

“People Today,” digest type maga- 
zine, is telling its cumulative reader- 
sh p of over 2 million people (news- 
stands crculaton over 700,000), all 
about the National Dunking Assn. 
election for a new 1951 NDA presi- 
dent. The story, eomplete with pic- 
tures of Sid Caesar, Denise Darcel 
and Bobby Benson, and a story on 
doughnuts and dunkers, appeared on 
newsstands Sept. 26. 

On radio and TV women’s commen- 
tators are carrying the story about 
sweet cider doughnuts to housewives. 
The Ladies Home Journal will also be 
included in the I‘ne-up of national 
magazines that will give some selling 
space to doughnuts. On radio and TV, 


,an ‘impressive number of top shows 


are plugging doughnuts. It is sug- 
gested that bakers take advantage of 
this barrage of national promotion 
for doughnuts for a sales drive for 
doughnuts that will “pay off in new 
sales and big new profits.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Window Displays 
Now Available 
Through ARBA 


Display material to brighten up 
bakery windows during the fall sea- 
son now are available at nominal 
cost through the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, according to an 
ARBA bulletin. Included are mate- 
rials for an attractive fall window, a 
change for Hallowe’en and another 
change for Thanksgiving. Later 
ARBA will have window display ma- 
terials for Christmas and other spe- 
cial days. 

The fall display package, priced at 
$7.25, includes six pedestals, a self- 
standing turkey, leaf sprays, paper 
flowers and floor paper. Another pack- 
age is available, at $13.25, which con- 
tains almost double the quantity of 
the same items. Hallowe’en items can 
be included in either package, and a 
complete Hallowe’en assortment, in- 
cluding a pumpkin plaque, corrugated 
decorations, borders and display cards 
is available for $5. 
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Swift Posters 
Join Sandwich 
Time Campaign 


Twenty-five thousand posters, for 
grocery point of sale promotion, which 
feature peanut butter sandwiches 
have been distributed by Swift & Co., 
tying-in directly with the Bakers 
of America Program “Summertime 
is Sandwich Time” theme. 

In four colors, using the artwork 
which the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram prepared for its national ad- 
vertisement the posters feature 
Swift’s peanut butter, with emphasis 
on the sandwich use. 

In a letter to Walter H. Hopkins, 

program director, Bradley H. Roberts 
of Swift’s advertising department. 
noted that the company had been 
able to produce the posters “due to 
the cooperation which you have given 
us.” 
“We thought you would be inter- 
ested in the end result and we want 
you to know we certainly do ap- 
preciate your cooperation,” Mr. Brad- 
ley said. 

Program staff members have spent 
considerable time in building such eo- 
operative campaigns, Mr. Hopkins 
said, pointing out that this is one of 
the many ways the program helps 
multiply the effects of its own funds. 

“Results of this type of promotion 
are beneficial to all concerned,” he 
said. “Producers of related items are 
helped by our advertising where the 
stress is laid on bakery products. 
Bakers get a boost from the related 
advertising and both do a job of 
helping sell the consumer for both 
industries. There’ll be an even greater 
quantity of such cooperative cam- 
paigning with bakers in the future.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Building Repeat 
Business in 


Birthday Cakes 


Keeping a complete file record of 
all customers who purchase birth- 
day cakes, anniversary cakes, etc., 
for the purpose of re-contacting them 
the following year in an effort to 
make a similar sale has resulted in a 
heavy increase in the sale of these 
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ICING NOVELTIES—The Hallowe'en icing novelties, illustrated above sre 
being produced by Westco Products, Los Angeles. The novelties, which come 
in small assortments, include a black cat, pumpkin faces, pumpkin heads and 
a cat head. They are convenient for bakers to use in decorating small pastries, 


cupcakes and other products, 
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baked goods items for Wotka’s Tasty 
Bake Shop in St. Louis, Mo. 

With a reputation for producing 
cakes which are almost a byword 
for quality in the St. Louis area, Her- 
bert Wotka, veteran St. Louis baker, 
believes that the retail baker who 
makes a custom birthday cake for a 
customer, and then makes no effort to 
remain in contact with him, loses a 
lot of business. 

‘“‘We never consider a custom birth- 
day cake order a ‘one-time proposi- 
tion’,’ Mr. Wotka said. “But sug- 
gest our cakes, which we advertise 
under the slogan ‘You'll Like It—It’s 
Wotka’s,’ to the same purchasers year 
after year. We have found that such 
reminders are always well received 
and appreciated.” 


Permanent Records Kept 


Under the system developed by Mr. 
Wotka, whenever a customer places 
an order for a wedding, birthday, an- 
niversary or other cake for an event 
which will be repeated year after 
year, salespeople courteously request 
the purchaser’s name, address and 
telephone number. This information 
is listed on a permanent card and 
filed away according to date, so that 
the following year, the card will come 
up for handling a few days previous 
to the original purchase date. 

Wotka salespeople, no matter how 
busy they may be, always take “time 
out” to write a personal postcard or 
note to the purchaser of the gift cake 
the year before, making certain that 
the messages written fit the circum- 
stances—such as a wife purchasing 
a cake for her husband’s birthday, 
parent’s anniversary, or children’s 
birthday—reminding the customer of 
the coming event, and offering the 
same excellent service received the 
year previous, have brought customers 
back time and time again, according 
to Mr. Wotka. While at one time, 
bakery salespeople utilized the tele- 
phone for making such contacts, this 
was discontinued in favor of the per- 
sonal notes, because of the heavy 
press of business. 

Sending out anywhere from two to 
three letters in a week to a dozen, 
the Wotka Bakery has found them 
well received by customers. The fact 
that the bakery has taken the trou- 
ble to “keep him. in mind” pleases 
the customer immeasurably, and in 
many cases, it has been found that 
until the reminder was sent out, the 
recipient of the note had entirely 
forgotten about the coming event. 

Since the plan has been in effect 
for many years, the Wotka Bakery 
has on file hundreds of names of 
birthday-cake givers. “It is surprising 
how many people on our list come in 
year after year for a cake after re- 
ceiving our reminder notes,” Mr. Wot- 
ka said. “This is particularly notice- 
able where parents of small children 
are concerned.” 

Every birthday-cake purchaser is 
thoroughly familiarized with the “re- 
minder” system on his first visit to 
the store, and most of them cooper- 
ate in furnishing the desired informa- 
tion for the card file. There are cus- 
tomers contacted by the bakery who 
have purchased cakes on the same 
date for as many as five consecutive 
years, where birthdays are concerned, 
and for even longer where anniver- 
Sary cakes are in order. 

“Birthday cakes: are ideal gifts 
which never fail to please the recipi- 
ent, even if they are presented year 
after year,” the St. Louis baker 
summed up. “‘And by sending out our 
reminder cards each year and never 
losing contact with the customer, we 
have been able to ring up a lot of 
repeat sales.” 
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A Column of Comment 


The Human Side of Selling 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


OR years the bakery trade press, convention speakers and others in- 


k terested in merchandising food 


products have stressed the need for 


sales courses, special training for all who have to do with the distri- 
bution of bakery products and the general fundamentals of sales training. 
This is undoubtedly sound thinking, but we sometimes wonder if it doesn’t 
overlook a vital fundamental factor in selling—namely, human relations. 

In planning all sales training courses it must be remembered that sales 
managers, salesmen and customers are human beings. They cannot be ap- 


proached successfully by a yardstick 
from the human standpoint. Other- 
wise the entire training program will 
be thrown out of gear. 

Naturally bakery salesmen, the 
same as all other sales representa- 
tives, must be taught the fundamen- 
tals of salesmanship. However, they 
should not be made machines. Every 
buyer is a human being, and in sell- 
ing he must be approached on that 
angle. Otherwise all the rules in the 
book will not make a regular cus- 
tomer out of him. We would suggest 
that all directors of sales training 
courses keep this fact in mind. Give 
salesmen the rules of the game, but 
emphasize the fact that they are sell- 
ing to human beings, not automatic 
machines, and be guided accordingly. 

& 

CHANGING MARKETS: Recently we 
read an estimate that women now 
represent 31% of the nation’s labor 
force. The same estimate, based upon 
a recently completed survey, conclud- 
ed that ultimately women will repre- 
sent 50% of the country’s working 
power. If this proves to be the fact, 
it will naturally have a marked effect 
upon marketing of food products, 
especially bread and other bakery 
goods. 

The present trend of our economic 


of sales rules. The approach must be 





structure, especially in the lower in- 
come brackets, will require more 
women to work in order to help sup- 
port their families. Some economists 
feel that there will be no choice in 
the matter. 

If this estimate is correct, it should 
be of particular interest to bakers, 
and especially those located in indus- 
trial areas. If housewives spend most 
of their working time in factories or 
other business activities they will 
have less time for home cooking. That 
means that bakery products will be 
in greater demand than heretofore. 
It is up to the baking industry to ex- 
plain the nutritive value and economy 
of its products. The Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program alone cannot do this. 
It requires the help of every indi- 
vidual baker, and those who overlook 
this fact are missing the best bet in 
their business career. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN: We 
have a milkman delivering milk to 
our home who obviously is beyond the 
age of retirement. Nevertheless he is 
one of the best salesmen I have ever 
met. When younger driver-salesmen 
get in difficulties on their routes, his 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Illustrations of 


Baked Foods Can 
Boost Your Sales 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


ES, it’s true! Homemakers do 

\ clip recipes. More often than 

not, they’re persuaded to clip 
the recipes because of the accom- 
panying illustration of the finished 
product. 

There’s a definite relationship be- 
tween these facts and the merchan- 
dising to be done effectively in your 
bakeshop. Apparently women want 
ideas for new foods; they are looking 
for greater menu variety. This is a 
valuable point to bakeshop managers. 
It indicates one of the things to be 
done to keep shoppers coming into 
the bakeshop. Steady, repeat busi- 
ness is the backbone of profit, and 
repeat business depends upon giving 
customers what they want. 

Women’s magazines and the wom- 





en’s pages of newspapers spend much 
time and money preparing food ar- 
ticles for readers . . . taking attrac- 
tive pictures ilustrating recipes fea- 
tured. Food advertisers spend millions 
of dollars on this. 

Advertisers and editorial writers 
have found higher readership results 
from attractive illustrations. Reader- 
ship is their goal, just as profit is 
your goal. 

This universal characteristic of 
Mrs. Homemaker can bring profit and 
volume to your bakeshop. You prob- 
ably don’t want the vast expense of 
taking pictures of your bakeshop 
goods, but why not use the illustra- 
tions found in magazines? You know 
that Mrs. Homemaker is constantly 

(Continued on page 50) 











company pulls him from his regular 
duties and has him spend a few days 
on the routes which are in trouble. 

That might be something for house- 
to-house bakers to think about. Per- 
haps some of their older salesmen 
may not be able to cover as much 
territory as younger representatives, 
but if they can retain and increase the 
volume of business on the routes they 
are covering, that is the answer to 
the merchandising problem. 

We realize, of course, that there 
must be a retirement period. At the 
same time, most salesmen are more 
valuable as they grow older than 
when they were first starting in the 
business. Bakery sales management 
should watch all of its employees 
closely, and utilize the full selling 
value of all of its salesmen re- 
gardless of their ages. This will mean 
a greater volume of sales, and better 
public relations. 


SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING: 
It is a generally recognized fact that 
when bakery salesmen, or, for that 
matter, salesmen in all other busi- 
nesses, cooperate by using the adver- 
tising that is provided by their firms 
the value of this publicity is increased 
many times over. In fact, the head 
of a large corporation recently de- 
clared that cooperation of this kind 
increased the value of the advertis- 
ing dollar 16 times. 

Naturally, it is impossible for 
wholesale bakery salesmen to con- 
tact personally the consumers of their 
products. They have more than enough 
to do to keep in touch with their re- 
tail distributors. They must look up- 
on advertising, therefore, as_ their 
means of contacting consumers. That 
means increased sales for themselves, 
and purely from a selfish standpoint 
they should use their companies’ ad- 
vertising to the best of their ability. 


INTEGRITY IN SELLING: Bakery 
salesmen may be given all the sales 
training courses that management 
can devise, and undoubtedly they are 
of great value, but a salesman can- 
not be successful in producing busi- 
ness unless his customers have com- 
plete faith in his integrity. In other 
words, they must believe in what he 
says about his products, for other- 
wise they will not buy them, regard- 
less of how glib his story may be. 
Selling at retail is largely a per- 
sonal matter. If a bakery salesman 
can help his customers display his 
products better than can his competi- 
tors, if his bakery produces the high- 
est possible type of products and if 
he serves his customers to the best 
of his ability, then he has established 
a human relationship with his trade 
that will produce continuous business. 
In addition to advertising, merchan- 
dising aids and all types of other sales 
assistance, the fact must never be 
overlooked that personal salesmanship 
and the belief of the buyer in the in- 
tegrity of the salesman are among 
the most important factors in the 
distribution of bakery products. 
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A professor was asked to give his 
definition of woman. After clearing 
his throat, he began in leisurely-way: 
“Woman is, generally speaking—” 

“Stop right there,” interrupted a 
masculine listener. “You will never 
get any nearer to it than that.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A lady traveling with a friend on 
the airlines said to the pilot: “Now 
don’t go faster than sound. We want 


to talk.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


An old Irishman collapsed in the 
street and a crowd soon gathered, 
all trying to help and each making 
suggestions. One, Maggie Riley, kept 
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shouting, “Give the poor man whis- 
key,” but little attention was paid to 
her. Then the agonized voice of the 
Irishman rose above the din, “Wil] 
the lot of ye hould yer tongues and 
let Maggie Riley speak!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man who had made a fabulous 
fortune returned to his home town and 
called on an old buddy. The old buddy 
was determined, though, that he wasn’t 
going to give the other the satisfac. 
tion of being impressed by his wealth. 

“T got a limousine now with a chauf- 
feur,” the returning native said. 

“So what? Quite a few people got 
limousines with chauffeurs.” 

“You should see my house, it’s got 
50 rooms in it.” 

“IT have heard of 50-room houses 
before.” 

“I got an 18-hole golf course at my 
house.” 

“I heard of houses with 18-hole golf 
courses, too.” 

“Inside the house?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Teacher: ‘‘Fred, if you had four dol- 
lars and I took one dollar, what 
would you have?” 

Fred: “A grudge against you for 
the rest of my life.” 
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HONEY — Its Use in Bread P 


ONEY is one of man’s oldest 
H foods. The first use of this 
natural sweetening agent 
dates back to antiquity. It was a 
common food during the pre-Chris- 
tion Era since beekeeping was a well- 
established industry along the Nile 
river as early as 3,000 B.C. 
Honey continued to be man’s chief 
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By Loren B. Smith and John A. Johnson 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


sweetening agent until methods of 
sugar manufacture were perfected. 
This provided man with a more con- 
venient source. However, today con- 
siderable quantities of honey are 
utilized. It comes to us as a food 
rich in lore and unequaled in many 
respects as a sweetening agent. 

The amount of honey used in bak- 


ery products is relatively small. The 


reasons for this may be _ several. 
Honey, being a natural product, 
varies. in composition with floral 


source and locality of production. 
Any ingredient that tends to be vari- 
able might cause trouble in today’s 
streamlined production schedule of 
bakeries. Little information is avail- 
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roduction 


able that would indicate whai vari- 
ables or how such variables might 
affect bread production. 

Since different floral sources vary 
in both aroma and flavor, it is con. 
ceivable that the different honeys 
may be used advantageously for spe. 
cific types of bakery products. At 
present, although honey is bought 
and sold according to certain grades, 
there is no information to indicate 
how the grading factors may be used 
as a guide to buying honey for a4 
specific type of product. 


Handling Difficulties 


Another problem has been associ- 
ated with the viscous, sticky nature 
of honey. In normal form honey is 
stored and shipped in 5-gal. (60-lb,) 
containers. If the honey is granulated 
it is necessary to heat treat the 
honey to remove it from the can, 
Even though honey may have ad- 
vantages not common to other sweet- 
ening agents such as sucrose and 
dextrose, the baking industry has 
hesitated to use honey partly because 
of handling d fficulties. 

Part of this handling difficulty 
might be alleviated by reducing the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Research into 
the place of honey in baked products 
was conducted under a grant ap- 
proved by the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946. Mr. Smith is with the 
department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, and 
Mr. Johnson is an associate professor 
with the same institution. 





viscosity and shipping of the honey 
in tank cars. Such honey might be 
metered to the mixer. Honey also 
might be packaged in granulated 
form if suitable size and kind of 
containers were used. The use of 
honey in dehydrated form offers 
some possibility, but again it is not 
known if such would be economically 
feasible. 

This research was conducted to 
determine the effect of variable com- 
position honey on quality of bread 
and production methods. Honeys of 
different floral sources and _ locality 
of production were studied in white 
bread, whole wheat bread and roll 
production. 

Honeys Vary in Composition 

Honeys, selected for the purpose 
of this study, were extremely vari- 
able as to chemical composition and 
floral source. 

The summary of grading factors 
and chemical composition are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. It is evident that 
the natural moisture content of the 
honey varieS from 15 to 20%. Some 
honeys such as white clover and 
orange are light in color while buck- 
wheat and fall flowers honey is dark. 
Likewise the acidity varied from 4 
pH of 3.6 to 4.0. Some honeys, nota- 
bly mesquite, tupelo and eucalyptus, 
were low in sucrose compared to 
orange, yellow sweet clover and light 
amber alfalfa. The ratio of levulose 
to dextrose sugars varied from 1.02 
for cotton honey to 1.39 for tupelo 
honey. The honeys were also exalt 
ined for possible differences in em 
zymic content by analysis for alpha- 
amylase and proteolytic activity. 
alpha-amylase was essentially ur 
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BREAD 


A BUILDER OF “ALL AMERICANS” 


At no time in history has better bread been available 
for the American dinner tables than today’s bakers’ 
bread. It looks better, tastes better and is more healthful. 


Never before has “Milling Knowhow” been so well 
supplied with technical checks and balances to safe- 
guard uniformity. 


The wheat grower also is in step with the baker and 
miller. Controlled wheat quality has become a reality 
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combine to build “All Americans.” 
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Our aim is not merely to sell 
flour to bakers. It is to supply our 
bakery customers with flour of the 
baking character they require to 
produce the finest loaves in their 
markets. Nowhere is quality more 


carefully guarded than in the pro- 


duction of RODNEY flours. That's 
why the famous RODNEY brands 


have such a long established record 





for good baking. If you try these 











flours, you'll see the difference. 
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measurable and the proteolytic ac- 
tivity was very low or non-existent. 


Effect of Honey Composition on 
White Bread Production 


White bread was baked, substitut- 
ing sucrose for honey at 3% and 6% 
levels. Correction for the sugar con- 
tent of the honey as well as correc- 
tion for the moisture was made so 
that bread could be compared at 
equivalent sugar levels. Fifteen dif- 
ferent honeys were used. Summary 
of the bread characteristics is shown 
in Table 3. 

Mixing, fermentation, proof and 
baking schedules were maintained 
the same for all tests. None of the 
variable honey factors appeared to 
affect changes in these baking char- 
acteristics. The grain and texture 
seemed somewhat inferior with cer- 
tain honeys but there did not appear 
to be any relationship between these 
bread quality characteristics and 
honey variables. 

The color of crumb was found to 
be inferior with certain honeys such 
as Spanish needle, buckwheat and fall 
flowers honey. It was demonstrated 
that the color grade of honey could 
be readily utilized to protect the 
buyer from purchasing honey which 
would be too dark for white bread 
production. It was considered that a 
Pfund reading greater than 70 mm. 
would be unsatisfactory for white 
bread production. 


Effect of Honey on Crumb Firm- 
ness and Retention of Crumb 
Moisture 


Since the levulose-dextrose ratio of 
the honeys varied so widely it was 
believed that this may affect reten- 
tion of moisture and crumb firmness. 
In these tests involving 3 and 6% 
sugar levels no significant difference 
between sucrose and honey could be 
found. Evidently, not enough sugar 
remained after fermentation and 
baking to have any consequences on 
these crumb properties. 


Consumer Acceptability of Bread 
Made With Honey 


Although U.S. grades of honey do 
not include classification by aroma, 
it is recognized that flavor and aroma 
of honeys is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Whether 
such aroma and flavor could be de- 
tected in bread and whether all 
honeys were acceptable was not 
known. To determine the effect of 
honey on consumer acceptability or- 
ganoleptic tests were performed at 
3 and 6% honey levels. 

At 3% honey level, 55% of the 
testing panel detected the presence 
of honey in bread. when compared 
with sucrose. When 6% honey was 
used, 59% of the panel detected the 
presence of honey. These results were 
subjected to statistical analyses and 
found to be highly significant, indi- 
cating that honey does impart a dis- 
tinct aroma and flavor to the bread. 
Since some honeys are known to be 
of strong flavor, it can be expected 
that their presence would affect the 
percentage of judgments of the pan- 
el. Tupelo, orange, buckwheat, fall 
flowers and heartsease were detected 
more consistently at both the 3 and 
6% levels. 

Consumer acceptance tests showed 
that 21% of the reactions were un- 
pleasant. Buckwheat, fall flowers, 
heartsease and tupelo honeys ac- 
counted for 62.5% of the unpleasant 
reactions. Other honeys were shown 
to be acceptable and desirable. Con- 
Sumer tests made with bread con- 
taining various percentages of un- 
desirable honey blended with a de- 
sirable flavored honey showed that 
buckwheat honey could be blended up 
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to 10% of the mixture while tupelo, 
heartsease and fall flowers were ac- 
ceptable in amounts up to 15%. Oth- 
er honeys were assumed to be accept- 
able from the flavor standpoint when 
blended together in any proportion. 


Toasting Quality of Bread Made 
With Honey 

Much white bread is consumed as 
toast. It was therefore deemed neces- 
sary to study the effect of honey 
on toasting quality. It was observed 
that bread made with most honeys 
were exceptionally appetitizing when 
toasted because heat appeared to fill 
the room with a honey aroma char- 


acteristic of the floral source. Mes- 
quite, Arizona alfalfa, tupelo, euca- 
lyptus, Spanish needle and fall flow- 
ers honeys were voted fair; buck- 
wheat, horsemint and _ heartsease 
were objectionable and other honeys 
were excellent. All bread made with 
6% honey produced a nice golden 
brown color upon being toasted. 


Honey Whole Wheat Bread 
Production 
Considering the many types of 
bread that are produced commer- 
cially, honey has found its greatest 
use in whole wheat bread. Experi- 
ments were conducted to determine 
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the quantity of honey that could be 
satisfactorily used when bread was 
baked using the various honeys at 
3, 6, 9 and 12% levels. Distinct honey 
aroma was evident in bread contain- 
ing but 3% of tupelo, orange, buck- 
wheat and heartsease honeys. Orange 
and tupelo aroma and flavor were 
judged detectable while buckwheat 
and heartsease were undesirable. All 
other honeys were acceptable up to 
6% honey. Haney in excess of 6% 
affected dough handling properties 
adversely. 

Soft rolls were made using the 
basic formula employed in making 
white bread except that the honey, 
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quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 70 years—the old- 
est flour brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








Ste AL. 


MR 


VET Ree 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 

















Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CWTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


a 
The a 


ANSAS//; 
WICHITA : KANSAS COMPANY 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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Table 1—Source, Grade, Color and Partial Chemical Analysis of Honeys 


Floral source Area source Water Color* Grade name Grade Ash ‘nits 
%o mm % PH 
Y. sweet clover Kansas 17.1 25 white A 0.07 3.9 
Mesquite Texas 17.2 32 white A .09 1.0 
Arizona alfalfa Arizona 15.1 44 extra light amber A 29 1.0 
Star thistle California 16.4 49 extra light amber A 13 3.7 
Tupelo Florida 18.8 54 extra light amber cr .10 3.9 
Eucalyptus California 17.7 64 light amber A 24 1.0 
White clover California 15.9 22 white A 07 3.8 
Orange California 16.4 21 white A 07 3.7 
Heartsease Iowa 17.0 50 extra light amber A .07 0 
Horsemint Texas 19.8 40 extra light amber Ct an 28 
Spanish needle Kansas 18.1 73 light amber A .20 4 
Buckwheat New York 19.7 119 dark Ct .09 3.9 
Fall flowers New York 17.8 111 amber A 17 1.0) 
Light amber alfalfa California 15.4 53 light amber A 16 3.9 
Cotton Texas 16.4 26 white A -18 3.9 
*Color in millimeters Pfund. tExceed maximum moisture limits for Grade “A.” 
Table 2—Sugar Analysis of Honeys Table 3—Effect of Honey Type on Hread 
Score Using 6% Honey Solids 
y i i Z & yy ‘ 
t. = ° oo = tw 
s = & ss & o +2 % 
5 4 . f @ E sf .« 5 & 
Floral i = a wR 8 Ss ss & . a 
source % % % % Type of > es 5 = 5° 
Young sweet sweetening 10 3 10 15 10 
clover 6.5 41.2 8 1.22 0.15 Sweet clover .. 10 3 9 14 9 
Mesquite 2.0 $2.0 35.0 1.20 20 Mesquite ..... 10 3 9 14 8 
Arizona J Arizona alfalfa 10 3 8 13 9 
alfaifa .... 3.2 39.6 38.5 1.03 57 Star thistle ... 10 3 9 13 9 
Star thistle . 2.3 38.9 36.6 1.06 .64 EE avcoses 10 3 8 13 g 
Tupelo ..«... 2.1 42.8 30.8 1.39 25 Eucalyptus . 3 8 13 8 
Eucalyptus 2.2 39.8 33.8 1.17 .43 pot annll _—e. = 3 ; 14 10 
i 29 19 7.4 6 9» Orange ....... 3 3 9 
Ww anne clover. maps 40. at.8 1.¢ . 12 Heartsease 10 3 9 13 : 
Orange 7.2 40.6 35.0 1.16 19 Horsemint ae 3 8 14 9 
Heartsease .. 3.3 40.7 37.4 1.09 -03 Spanish needle 10 3 8 14 ge 
Horsemint .. 3.7 38.7 35.7 1.08 -32 Buckwheat 10 3 8 12 Tt 
Spanish Fall flowers ... 10 3 8 12 8t 
needle ..... 3.6 43.1 31.3 1.38 1.93 Light amber 
Buckwheat .. 3.3 37.8 35.4 1.06 54 _ alfalfa ..... 10 3 9 13 9 
Fall flowers . 2.9 38.6 37.9 1.02 .50 Cotton ........ 10 3 8 1410 
Light amber SRSPORO cicccece 10 3 9 14 10 
alfalfa .... 4.7 41.6 35.1 1.19 .12 *Yellow crumb. fBrown crumb. {Tan 
are 3.3 39.5 38.6 1.02 .39 crumb. 





shortening and yeast was increased 
to 8, 6 and 2.5%, respectively. Other 
than doughs becoming slightly sticky, 
no difficulty was observed in soft 
roll production. Tupelo, heartsease, 
horsemint, buckwheat, Spanish nee- 
dle and fall flowers honeys produced 
undesirable flavors. Arizona alfalfa 
and orange honey caused the grain 
to be open. Other honeys produced 
very acceptable soft rolls. White clo- 


ver and cotton honey caused the rolls 
to have a distinct honey aroma. 


Proposed Specifications for Purchase 
of Honey for Use in White or 
Whole Wheat Bread* 

1. All honey containers should be 
clearly labeled, showing grade, floral 


*To serve as a guide for those who offer 


to buy or sell honey for baking purposes. 


(Continued on page 76) 











"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 





UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 











vaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 








INSTITUTE 


¥ The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MOORE-LOWRY FLOURS ARE “Arecésion Flours” 









TOPPER 


SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
' How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
‘ alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


THE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Each of these new labels identi- 
fies a special Russell- Miller flour 
) milled for a specific baking pur- 
pose. They are reliable guide- 
posts to simplify your selection 
of the right flour for your parti- 
¢ cular requirements. 


Equally important, these new 
labels are your definite assur- 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


take a good look... 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Specialists in the milling of fine bakery flour 











ance of top baking performance. 
There has been no change what- 
ever in the quality that bakers 
have long taken for granted in 
all Russell-Miller flours. 


Write, wire or phone, and a 
representative will be glad to 
acquaint you with the many spe- 
cial virtues of these products. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3174—Adhesive 
Material 


An adhesive material, which can 
be used for fastening display mate- 
rial to any surface, now is being 
packaged for industrial users by the 
Thompson-Winchester Co. The firm 
is marketing its “Stik-tack” in pack- 
ets of 240 discs, specifically designed 
for business use. 

The product adheres to metal, glass 
and wood and will not stick to the 
fingers, according to the manufactur- 
er. It can be used for a variety of 
display and merchandising ideas. 


No. 3165—Floor 
Care Booklet 


How to make floors as safe as pos- 
sible is the subject of a new booklet 
entitled “Facts About Floor Safety” 
published by S. C. Johnson & Son, 


EEE OE HS 






A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 
a 


/ New Services 


New Liveratvre 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inc. The 20-page booklet describes 
recommended finishing techniques and 
routine maintenance methods for sev- 
eral types of flooring. 

A special section lists danger 
points important from a safety angle 
in the maintaining of floors, and there 
are tips about cleaning, polishing and 
refinishing as a guide to safer floor 
surfaces. 

“Emerel,” a floor cleaner and de- 
odorizer, is the latest maintenance 
product to be offered by the firm. 


No. 3170—Rounder 
Leaflet 


The Model “E” rounder, designed 
for variety breads and heavy pro- 
duction and produced by the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. and 
its subsidiary, Union Machinery Co., 
is illustrated and described in a two- 
page leaflet released recently. 

Plan and _ side-view illustrations 





FIRST CLASS i 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN 














BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


The American Baker 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


show the over-all height and width, 
as well as the bowl diameter and 
heights to the bowl rim and feed 
hopper. 

The firm reports that the rounder 
handles dough pieces from 3 oz. to 
56 oz. with speeds up to 90 dough 
pieces a minute. The bulletin also 
lists specifications on the motor and 
feed unit. 


No. 3173—Yeast 
Pre-Mixing 

A new product designed to simplify 
pre-mixing, the “Hartman Twin 


Yeast-O-Lator Cabinet,” has been de- 
veloped by the Maine Machine Works. 
The firm reports that the product 
was developed to assure thorough 





enrichment 
tablets and other ingredients before 
combining with other materials in 
the dough mixer. 

The cabinet combines 


mixing of yeast, malt, 


two water 
meters, two Yeast-O-Lators, a sink 
and a drawer in one unit. The cabi- 
net is shipped fully assembled, ready 
for connection to utilities, drain and 
the dough mixers. 


No. 3163—Emery 
Floor Product 


The Walter Maguire Co. has de- 
veloped an emery product for use in 
floors. According to the firm, it has 
the advantages of providing tough- 


i i i i i ai aa 
Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 
do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 
pany’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two-edges togeth- 
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Seen the new 


rooms? ... at 
tHE SHERMAN 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 


personality 
hotel...now 
® Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 
@ Handy-to- 
everything location. 
© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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; MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


5 (Quality Controlled) 


§ CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 


2 Chelsea, Michigan 


brilliantly 
restyled 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 
Dalla 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














er with a staple, cellophane tape or 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 
glue, whichever is handier. 











(5) Drop in any mailbox. “DIAMOND D” 
No. 3163—Emery Floor Product No. 3172—Wire Spool Adapter That’s all you do. We’ll pay the A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
No. 3165—Floor Care Booklet No. 3173—Yeast Pre-Mixing postage. Milled Under Laboratory Control 
No. 3170—Rounder Leaflet No. 3174—Adhesive Material You can, of course, continue to use prerbae maliae -oSm 
No. 3171—Steam Cleaner No. 3175—-Baked Goods Freezer your own envelope or paste the cou- a Sa am 


pon on the back of a penny postcard 
if you prefer. 
Whichever way you use, be as- 


— 
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ness and durability in floors and of 
making them resistant to effects of 
oils, fats, sugar, organic wastes and 
most acids. 

The firm explains that emery ag- 
gregate consists of hard, sharply ir- 
regular emery particles which pack 
and interlock. When mixed with ce- 
ment and water, the other compo- 
nents of “Emeri-Crete’” floors, these 
particles, according to the firm, #orn: 
a hard cohesive mass that dries to 
extreme hardness. It can be used 
for a new floor or for resurfacing an 
old floor. 


No. 3175—Baked 
Goods Freezer 


A new 3-compartment refrigerator 
for freezing fin‘'shed baked goods has 
been announced by Harvey O. Ahrens, 
vice president in charge of sales, the 
C. Schmidt Co. The model has a ea- 


ie le 4 





pacity of 90 standard bun pans and 
an over-all size of 6 ft. 9% in. wide, 
2 ft. 10% in. deep and 6 ft. 35% in. 
high. 

The firm has published a folder in 
which the product is described and 
illustrated and which includes speci- 
fications. The new product is an addi- 
tion to the firm’s “Bake-N-Freez” line 
of equipment, which also includes 
walk-in models, 2-compartment 
reach-in freezers and an under-the- 
table model. 





No. 3171—Steam 
Cleaner 


The Livingstone Engineering Co. 
has announced a new “Speedyelec- 
tric’ steam-jet cleaner for use in 
the food products industry. The clean- 
er is 16 in. wide and 48 in. long, 
designed for portability and com- 
pletely self-contained. 

The firm states that it cleans such 
objects as mixers, kettles, conveyors 
and cabinets, and may be operated in 
a crowded bakery without danger 
or annoyance to persons nearby. The 
cleaner uses steam from the built-in 
high pressure boiler, and there is no 
flooding of the working area, no 
smoke, flames or fire hazard, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 


No. 3172—Wire 
Spool Adapter 


A new wire spool adapter has been 
produced by the Inland Wire Prod- 
ucts Co. The firm states that the 
spool will convert any type of stitch- 
ing machine to use 25 lb. coils and 
that it will maintain accurate control 
of the wire. 

The product guides and feeds the 
wire in a steady flow to the stitch- 
ing head, preventing jam-ups, kinks 
and snarls, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
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Cente 111A) rourine mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 1 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR tor Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR . oe Country end 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ite On es a ae Ban Terminal 
at AY Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN 














y 


e, » jad 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











MILL 
ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *™- i= 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





























SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production prob- 
lems if your doughs are based on 
the firm foundation of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf 

a character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the super- 
ior wheats for this outstanding flour. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
























Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
+) 


Three great baking flours! & 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills bay and use only choice varieties of 
Tarkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking ] 


ask for P4 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ce « ? 





a i | 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. 


There are no encyclopedias for the © 


bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The term “straight flour” is used 
to denote all of the white flour that 
can be milled from the wheat berry. 


2. Powdered sugar when used in a 
cookie dough will produce cookies 
having a greater spread than when 
granulated sugar is used. 

3. When hot water is used in mak- 
ing pie dough, the crust will be mealy. 


4. Puff paste doughs cannot be 
made satisfactory by machine before 
rolling in the butter or oleomargarine. 


5. Bread flour is used in making 
sponge cakes because it will produce 
a more tender cake than when cake 
flour is used. 

6. There is nothing to be done about 
the toughness of the dark parts in a 
marble cake when cocoa or choco- 
late is added to a light mix in order 
to produce the marble effect. 

7. The ideal way to give pieces of 
dough intermediate or overhead proof 
is to rest them at a temperature of 
82-88° F. and a relative humidity of 
about 65-70%. 

8. Whole wheat flour has better 
keeping qualities than has white flour. 


9. In the production of pies, the 
baker should make two different 
doughs, using one for the bottom 
crust and one for the top crust in 
order to obtain the best results. 

10. When making rye bread the 
sponge dough method will produce a 
better flavor than the straight dough 
method. 

11. Butter cookies made in Minne- 
sota must contain not less than 30% 
butterfat in the total shortening con- 
tent. 

12. Steam used in the oven during 
the baking of bread has no effect upon 
the volume of the bread. 

13. Chocolate icing turns gray read- 
ily because of overheating. 


14. Hollow bottoms on cream puff 
shells are caused by having the bat- 
ter too stiff. 

15. Malt syrup should be stored in 
a cool place, about 70° F., instead of 
at a temperature of 85° F. as it will 
darken in color. 

16. The best method of melting bit- 
ter chocolate, to be used in cakes and 
icings, is to place it in the oven. 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN sie COLORADO 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 ¢ 


. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














@ ’ 
Golden Loaf” t's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


17. Baking powder is never used in 
making angel food cakes. 

18. Lactose (milk sugar) is gen. 
erally figured as being 16% as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. 

19. The use of egg whites in the 
dough for hard rolls is not conducive 
to producing good rolls. 

20. An average sponge dough while 
fermenting under proper conditions 
will heat up one degree an hour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAKE DECORATING COURSE 
STARTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—A 15-week night | 
school course in cake decorating, ar- © 
ranged by the Philadelphia Bakers 
Vocational Advisory Committee, got 
under way Sept. 24 at the Murrell 
Dobbins: Technical School. ) 

The course is being conducted by © 
Paul Kuhnle. Classes meet from 7 
to 10 p.m. Mondays. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS LABEL FIRM 
NEW YORK — Anthony J. Ballo 
has been named president of the 
newly created Essex Specialty Print- 
ing Co., Inc. The firm, whose sales © 
office is at 101 W. 31st St., special- 
izes in the rotogravure printing of 
product labels, gift wrapping and © 
cellophane specialties. ‘ 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 




































XM - NET WEIGHT 300 POUNDS: OL 
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YEAST 
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Honey-Mince 






CONSUMER 


Here come profitable extra sales for you, 
Mr. Baker—with a Coffee Cake made 
deliciously different by a filling of lus- 
cious, old-fashioned mincemeat blended 
with honey! 

Tested for appetite appeal, Honey- 
Mince Coffee Cake made a terrific hit. 
Tested for ease and economy of pro- 
duction, it proved to be a practical item 
for bakeries of all sizes. It can be priced 
attractively and will still yield a generous 
margin of profit. 


FULL-PAGE, FULL-COLOR AD IN 


Honey-Mince Coffee Cake, pictured with mouth-watering 
naturalness through expert color photography, will whet the 
appetites of some 24,000,000 readers of the November 5 issue 
of LIFE—the nation’s most powerful food advertising 
medium. The ad shouts, “Bakers Bake It!” 

Display material carries the familiar red “Advertised in 
LIFE” emblem. Merchants in all lines—including grocers and 
bakers—know from experience that those words, “Advertised 
in LIFE,” move merchandise like magic! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Millers of Quality Flours for Every Bakery Purpose 
Producers of an outstanding line of Modern Bakery Mixes 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


COFFEE CAKE 


BACKED BY BIG, NATIONWIDE 
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PROMOTION! 


On behalf of bakers everywhere, 
Honey-Mince Coffee Cake will be given 
nation-wide promotion by Pillsbury... . 
the same kind of promotion that made 
Fiesta Fruit-F'an Coffee Cake and Apple 
*n’ Spice Donuts highly profitable items 
for bakers who tied in aggressively. Turn 
the national advertising to YOUR 
advantage by making good use of the 
merchandising materials described at 
the right! 
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NOW READY... 
Honey-Mince Coffee Cake 


Formulas and Colorful 
Sales Promotion Materia 
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Ask your Pillsbury Salesman 
or Jobber or. 


MAIL THIS HANDY 
COUPON for FREE 


Formulas and 
Merchandising Materials 





... Sample assortment FREE 


(additional quantities available at cost) 


Sales-stimulating display kit includes one each 


5 
of the following: - 
’ 9 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
‘ake e 4-color window piece, 11 x 14. Shows Honey- Bakery Merchandising Dept. 


Mince Coffee Cake in full color, with selling 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
line and pricing spot. 


Please send me, free of charge, Honey-Mince Coffee Cake 
Formulas and sample set of merchandising materials. 


@ Window streamer, 12 x 6. Hard-hitting sales 
producer for use in windows and on interior 
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walls. ; 

2 

© 3-color die-cut poster, 10% x 11%. Name ‘ 

4 

© 3-color folding counter display, 5% x 84. Bottom 4 ‘ 

section folds back and is placed under Coffee Firm - 

Cake. Can also be used as package mount for ' 
mass displays. Address : Fe 

4 

© 4-color reprint of LIFE ad. City an State : 

© Novelty for the kids. a 

’ 

' 
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Ringing <——— + the Baker's < > Doorbell 





David Greenemeyer will reopen the 
Marion (Kansas) Bakery, which has 
been closed since the July floods. E. 
R. Baker, who formerly operated the 
bakery, decided not to reopen the 
business after the floods. Mr. Greene- 
meyer, a former baker, owns the 
building in which the firm is located. 

* 

A $16,500 plant is being constructed 

in Fond du Lac, Wis., for the produc- 


oven, automatic loader and unloader, 

Cookies. Martin Thinschmidt, Chicago  36-in. sifter and flour elevator, two 

baker for 15 years, has contracted mixers and a dough tray elevator. 

with the Toledo firm to make the + 

cookies at the new plant, which will After a severe fire, the Merrill Bak- 

employ about 25 persons. ery in Williamston, Mich., has re- 
* opened. 


the e 


The Allegan (Mich.) Bakery suf- 
fered damage of $400 when an ac- 


tion and distribution of Swanson 


New equipment installed in 
Suwanee Food & Baking Co. plant in 
Jacksonville, Fla., includes a 44-tray 





@ The WENDWAY—modern steel-wire conveyor 
system—now furnishes a new, better method of 
conveying dough pieces from overhead proofer to 
moulder. Available in any combination of straight 
or curved sections, this WENDWAY DOUGH PIECE 
TRANSFER unit can be provided to fit any standard 
or special equipment installation. 











P ' P . . « 
This typical installation requires but one @ 
self-powered 90° Wendway curve to carry 
dough pieces from proofer to moulder. 


WENDWAY DPT units will accommodate all equipment installations 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 





VWWENDWAY 


... for fast, sanitary con- 
veying of dough pieces from overhead 
proofer to moulder or moulder-panner. 


fficient. Dough Piece 
WE N DWAY latina DPT an eccaiiaie an pee 


wire belting, without sticking or excess dusting flour. 









Wendway Dough 
Piece Transfer installation 
in operation. Dough pieces 
travel firm and clean on 
“stickproof” steel belting 
Require no dusting or 
attention. 


Actual 


Every DPT unit is of rugged, “standardized” 
quality construction, self powered, and synchron- 
ized to the speed of the proofer. Steel wire 
belting travels smoothly, silently, cushioned on 
pure Nylon bearing surfaces. Stainless steel belt- 
ing is recommended, for utmost in sanitation and 
long life of economical service. 

Investigate the peak performance and 
economy of the WENDWAY DPT conveyor units 
in operation and see how they would improve 
your production. 


units are cleaner, more 


This unit, with moulder located away from 
proofer dischorge, requires one standard 
straight section and one 90° curved section, 





A simplified equip t installation 
requires but one Wendway DPT con- 
veyor unit section. 


BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 






cumulation of gas in an oven ex. 
ploded and blew out the front end of 
the oven and all of the windows in the 
building. George Masterson, an em. 
ployee, was standing at the opposite 
end of the oven when the blast oe. 
curred. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Kent Liddell have re. 
opened Kent’s Bakery in Milton June. 
tion, Wis., which has been closeq 
about one and one half years. 


The Marshwood Co. in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., has leased part of the old 
Enterprise Bldg. in that city for use 
as office and baking space. Lloyd 
Campbell, Waupon, Wis., has joined 
the Marshwood staff as plant and 
production superintendent, according 
to an annonuncement by Catherine 
Clark, Marshwood president. 


Peter Pan Bake Shops, Inc., has 
leased a shop in the Berger-Tilles 
Center at Levittown in Long Island, 
HN. Fy. 


- 

The Werpy Bakery at Dawson, 
Minn., has been sold by Wallace 
Werpy to Elder Molstad. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Smith have 
reopened the bakery in Nashua, 
Mont. They had been employed at 
Melcherts Bakery in _ Lewistown, 
Mont. 

* 


Prompt action by firemen prevent- 
ed a serious blaze at the bakery in 
Aurelia, Iowa, recently, when the 
manifold on a gas plate came loose 
and a counter was set on fire. 

e 


The Jacobson Bakery in Vermillion, 
S.D., recently held open house for 
800 guests to display its newly re- 
modeled salesroom. 

* 

The bakery which was to have 
been opened in Frankfort, Mich., by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Dutton has been 
opened by George Herald. Mr. Herald 
moved his equipment from Mancelona, 
Mich., and added it to that of the 
Duttons’ which he purchased. Mr. 
Dutton suffered a fatal fall in re- 
arranging the interior, when he lost 
his balance and fell from a stepladder. 


Earl L. Smith and John H. Storm- 
er, Jr., proprietors of Nelson's Pie 
Kitchen in Lakewood, N.Y., have pur- 
chased a new site and are moving 
their business. 

e 

Herman Krueger has purchased the 
Triangle Bakery in Milwaukee from 
Ernest Krueger, Jr., who has retired 
from the baking business. 

* 

With John McCroy as general mar- 
ager, Hart’s Bakery, Inc., recently 
began operations in Memphis. The in- 
stallation for the wholesale baking 
firm cost about $250,000, according 
to Mr. McCrory. 

J 

The front of the J. W. Grugel Bak- 

ery in Leslie, Mich., has been rebuilt 
* 


Each person attending the recent 
opening of Snider’s Bakery in Union 
City, Mich., received a small cake. 
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WALT DISNEY’S 


A All CK in WonpeRLanp 
KEN GRAAL 


Walt Disney’s new motion picture ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND is already exerting an enormous influ- 
ence on merchandise of all kinds. It supplies the 
inspiration for three textile designs that appear 
in Ken-Prints for flour bags. Each design comes in 
a range of color combinations that provide the home 
sewers with endless opportunities for fashioning 
wearing apparel for every member of the family and 
articles for home decoration such as curtains and 
bedspreads. An entirely new series of designs des- 
tined for great popularity for young and old. 


f 
























Flour Packed in ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Bags is the Customer’s First Choice 


Colorful printed bags are always appealing but when they are available 
in designs of such exceptional beauty—designs made popular by Disney’s 
great motion picture, they multiply the power of their appeal and speed 
the movement of the flour they contain. Walt Disney’s Alice In Wonder- 
land Ken-Prints are available now to a limited number of millers. 


M PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
| Gh 


Kansas City e Buffalo e New York 







ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


THE MAD TEA PARTY PAINTING THE ROSES RED 


COPYRIGHT WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
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Dorothy Glenn 





( inued from page 31) 
seeking baked goods that are more 
homemade in flavor and appearance. 
The skillful hands of your bakers can 
duplicate any baked goods illustrated. 

Let’s run a feature of one of the 
items illustrated currently. Use the 
beautiful color picture in your dis- 
play. A good many of your shoppers 
already have seen that picture, and 
they’ll recognize it. Yes, and that will 
have its effect. Mrs. Homemaker will 
be persuaded, just as she was when 


i KER ie 








THERE'S GOOD REASON why the 
Tenth Anniversary of bread and flour en- 
richment is being celebrated this year . . . 
because you have made good white flour 


and popular white bread better by enrich- 
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she first saw the picture. The only 
difference is this . . you have even 
more persuasive qualities at work 

. the delightful aroma of freshly 
baked goods and the actual product 
on display. 

Ne doubt the allied trades, and 
your own trade association provide 
mouth-watering illustrations of baked 
goods. These shouldn’t end up in the 
waste basket, but should be used to 
the very best advantage. You have 
seen examples of sales increases re- 
sulting from the use of trade display 
material. It is being done every day 

. in every phase of the food busi- 
ness. You can profit, too. 


foods better! 


Good display displays that 
remind shoppers of delicious flavor, 
texture and aroma. . . displays that 
persuade, that convince they 
all add up to higher volume and profit. 

Competition with other products 
and other merchants is keen. One of 
our greatest competitors is lowered 
buying power. We must 'sell as we’ve 
never sold before. 

You have probably seen some of the 
results in your community of lowered 
buying power. It is true that some 
individuals today have increased in- 
come. The average American is not 
so fortunate. Wages and salaries have 
risen, but so have taxes and prices 





Bead white bread made teller. 


ing ...and because this has meant a major 
contribution to the public’s good health. 
Be proud that you serve so well. By 


keeping faith with nature you make good 


VITAMIN DIVISION + HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NUTLEY 10,N. J. 


onada: Hoffmann-la Roche, ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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| TRADEMARKS | 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac. 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis. 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no. 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks, 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 

CUBAN SPICE—Farm Crest Bakeries 
Inec., Detroit, Mich.; cakes and cookies, 
Use claimed since Oct. 13, 1937. Published 
July 24, 1951. 

DUCHESS, Duchess, Inc., San Francisco 
and Oakland, Cal.; croutons, bread and 
toasts and pastries; namely, butterhorns, 


snails and pies. Use claimed since Septem. 
ber, 1930. Published Aug. 7, 1951. 

GUILD CREST—Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; cake. Use claimed since 
Ont. 27, 1947. Published Aug. 14, 1951. 

ENRICHED and TEXTURIZED — Bell 
Bakeries, Ine., New York, N.Y.; bread 
Use claimed since March 9, 1945. Published 
Aug. 14, 1951. 








which increase the total cost of living. 

What does Mrs. Homemaker do in 
a situation where the “outgo” in- 
creases faster than income? She be- 
gins to cut back. Of course, housing 
continues to go right on. She must 
consider the necessity of clothing the 
family. So, she begins to watch her 
food budget more closely. She begins 
to cut out luxury items. Unfortu- 
nately, many bakeshop items fall into 
the category of “luxury” in the mind 
of Mrs. Homemaker. 

You can counteract much of this 
tendency by using merchandising 
methods that have been proved suc- 
cessful. We must attract shoppers 
with better displays—we must tempt 
them into the bakeshop and let good 
displays persuade them to buy. High 
quality goods will bring them back 
again and _ again. 

Trade associations are doing a good 
job on an educational program. But 
individual bakers must do their share. 
If Mrs. Homemaker is made fully 
aware of the nutritional importance 
of baked goods, she would be much 
less willing to dispense with them. 
But, we must first make consumers 
hungry for these delightful foods you 
have in your shop. For the most part, 
human beings want foods that taste 
good first of all. Then, we can talk 
food values and the necessity for 
baked goods in the diet. 

Merchandising and display can 
arouse the interest of shoppers, and 
persuade them to buy goods. It is 
important to recognize the traits and 
habits of these consumers of yours. 
Mrs. Homemaker is influenced by the 
wants and needs of her family. She 
will do her utmost to keep them 
happy and well fed. 

Mrs. Homemaker’s constant search 
for new recipes, for fine flavored 
foods, for better menus, for variety 
all goes back to this primary objec- 
tive of a happy satisfied family. But 
never forget that this same Mrs. 
Homemaker has pride . . . pride in 
a table well set, pride in high quality 
foods and pride in serving these foods. 
Your merchandising methods, your 
displays should all reflect this knowl- 
edge and understanding of your Cus 
tomers. When they do, your business 
is sure to be a profitable one. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NAMED BY ROBERT GAIR 
NEW YORK—Wray H. Callaghan, 
sales manager of the folding carton 
division of Robert Gair Co., Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Beav- 
en W. Mills as sales manager for 
“Gairvure”’ cartons. 
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QUALITY 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 





, other distinguished members 
of the regular HUBBARD Line 
| GENERATION 
<ctiins ema iy, eas atts einen ih is, emt * SPRING MAIDE 
7 * SUPERLATIVE 
| TO * OTSEGO 
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Hubbard Milling Gmpany 
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| 1878... UNTIL NOW! 
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- HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 44 











1. True. Good wheat, when properly 
milled, will yield from 70-72% straight 
flour. 

2. False. Because the granulated 
sugar is not dissolved to a great ex- 
tent in the cookie dough, the cookies 
containing granulated sugar will have 
more spread. 

3. True. The hot water melts the 
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shortening, making it impossible to 
produce a flaky crust. 

4. False. Either hand or machine 
made doughs will produce excellent 
products if the proper formula and 
procedures are used. 

5. False. Bread flour, because of its 
greater amount of protein, will pro- 
duce a tougher cake. Therefore it is 
not recommended as an ingredient 
in making sponge cake. 

6. False. It will be found that this 
trouble can be eliminated to a large 
extent by adding about 12 oz. milk 
and from %4-% oz. soda to each 10 
Ib. light cake batter when mixing in 
the chocolate or cocoa. Some times 


4-6 oz. of powdered sugar also is 
added to increase the sweetness of 
the dark parts. 

7. True. However, in many shops 
this is hard to control because of the 
makeup units usually being near the 
ovens. In some shops, intermediate 
proof is given in the dough fermen- 
tation room with excellent results. 

8. False. As whole wheat flour con- 
tains the germ of the wheat berry, 
which is high in fat. It will spoil 
within a comparatively short time. 

9. True. It is the practice in pie 
production to make two different 
doughs. The bottom crust formula 
may contain 50-60% shortening based 





LITTLE WORDS 





“Pass the bread”. These are words that sum up the baking industry’s success 
with its major consumer, the family around the table. As soon as a meal is 
under way every person at the table can see what there is to choose from and 
the competition between foods is keen. The number of times “Pass the bread” 
is heard tells the story for the baker. 


The baker who uses 6% or more nonfat dry milk solids in his formula has 
a double advantage. By repeated test# it has been proved that, whether they 
know it or not, people eat more bread when each pound contains the nonfat 
milk solids of seven ounces of milk. So, the baker who uses milk solids not 
only gets new customers easily because of the high quality imparted to his 
loaf, but also sells more bread to each customer. 


Increased consumption through appetite appeal is only one of half dozen 
characteristics improved by use of milk solids. These include prolonged palata- 
bility, appearance, aroma when toasted and, most important of all, nutrition. 
A host of facts in support of these statements is contained 

in “Sales Slants for the Baker”. 


Kask your dry milk supplier for a copy of ‘Sales Slants’’ which contains 
reports of tests proving increased consumption and many sales building 
data. If you want to advertise to the public that you use 6% nonfat milk 
solids and tie in with the Institute's ads in national magazines ask him also 


for Bulletin 190 


MreK SODCTDIS 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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on the flour and the top crust 60-80%, 7 
The leaner dough for the bottom © 
crust will decrease the soakage, and 
the pies will be easier to handle. 

10. True. This improvement in fig. 
vor may be overcome to some extent 
by the use of a prepared sour. 

11. True. This is the law in Minne. 
sota. Other states may have different 
rulings on this. 

12. False. When low pressure steam 
is used, the surface of the loaf stays 
softer for a longer period of time, 
thereby allowing the dough to ex. 
pand to a greater extent, producing 
larger volume. Steam pressure should 
not exceed 15 Ib. 

13. True. Overheating the icing is 
the most common cause for it to turn 
gray. It is best not to heat it over 
110° F. 

14. False. This trouble may be due 
to having the batter too soft, the 
pans greased too heavy, excessive top 
heat in the oven or an exceedingly 
hot bottom heat. 

15. True. Malt syrup has a tendency 
to darken during storage. When stored 
in a warm place, the darkening proc- 
ess is speeded up. 

16. False. A double boiler is gen- 
erally recommended for melting choc- 
olate. As the oven temperature is 
usually quite high, the chocolate is 
very apt to scorch, which is detri- 
mental to its flavor. This is due to 
the large quantities of carbohydrates, 
protein and fat, with a very low 
moisture content. The low melting 
point of cocoa fat also may be a 
factor. 

17. False. In some bakeries, a small 
amount of baking powder is used in 
the formula when a cake depositor is 
used. This is done to counteract the 
decrease in volume caused by the 
punishment of the machine on the 
batter. 

18. True. The sweetening value of 
lactose is very low. It is not ferment- 
able by yeast. 

19. False. The addition of egg 
whites helps to produce a thin, hard 
or brittle crust. 

20. False. On an average the sponge 
dough will heat up about 2° an hour. 
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BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 
SELLS IOWA BAKERY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—The Burry 
Biscuit Corp. of Elizabeth, N.J., has 
sold its Davenport, Iowa plant, a 
145,000 sq. ft. bakery, to the Engle- 
hart Mfg. Co. Burry acquired the 
property last year when it purchased 
the stock of Independent Biscuits, 
Inc. 

The Independent business, now op- 
erated as the Independent Biscuits 
division of Burry, has been trans- 
ferred to Elizabeth. George W. Bur- 
ry, president of the firm, reported 
that it appeared likely that the com- 
pany would end this fiscal year with 
a profit before taxes in excess of 
that of last fiscal year. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS 
DISCUSS NEW FLOUR 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club resumed 
monthly meetings after a two-month 
summer recess, with Norvel Buros, 
Erickson Baking Co., here, as host 
member. 

The discussion period included ex- 
change of ideas on proper fat absorp- 
tion in yeast-raised doughnuts, Bet- 
tendorf honing stone for Super X 
slicer blades, handling of new crop 
flours and the effect in keeping quali- 
ties when using dry milk solids in 
bun doughs. 


























EY to bakery profits... 











UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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president, was appointed general man- 
ager of the Olin Cellophane division. 
Lawrence F. Dixon, executive of 
Ecusta and its affiliates for many 
years, was appointed general manag- 
er of the Ecusta paper division. 

Olin Cellophane division execu- 
tives named by Mr. Collisson were: 
Milton L. Herzog, production man- 
ager; James L. Spencer, sales man- 
made by ager; E. Hartshorne, research and 
‘ development manager, and E. L. 
Lynn, quality control manager. 

Executives of the Ecusta paper 
division appointed by Mr. Dixon were: 


ECUSTA PAPER CORP. 


APPOINTS EXECUTIVES 
PISGAH FOREST, N.C.—The for- 
mation of a new operating organiza- 
tion for the Ecusta Paper Corp., a 
subsidiary of Olin Industries, Inc., has 
been announced along with the ap- 
pointment of executive personnel to 
administer the company’s two new 
operating divisions. 

The announcement was 
John M. Olin, president of Olin In- 
dustries, Inc., and John Wesley 
Hanes, Olin vice president and presi- 
dent of Ecusta, who will administer 


quality control manager. 


matters. 
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SIEBEL TO ERECT NEW 





the new divisions. Lee M. Bauer, production manager; 
Norman H. Collisson, Ecusta vice 


R. E. Matthews, sales manager; Mil- Siebel, Jr., president. 


made 
with 





DOUGH WHITENER 














WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


All you have to do is to look 
at a slice of beautiful white 
bread: Run your thumb over 
the smooth grain — gently 
compress the resilient crumb 


p... Ah!!! there's bread at its 
best. As one baker says, 


) 


Dince starting to use Wytase 
o r bread is better day by 
day and sells better.” 


ed 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


ton O. Schur, research and develop- 
ment manager, and R. L. Hooper, 


J. K. Pepper was assigned to assist 
Mr. Hanes and R. W. Lea, Olin In- 
dustries’ director, in organization 


BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The J. E. Siebel Sons’ 
Co. and its education division, the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, will 
construct a new building in Chicago, 
it has been announced by Fred P. 
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The building will be two sr‘ories 
high with a frontage of 185 ft. and a 
depth of 148 ft. It will have a tota] 
floor area of approximately 40,009 
sq. ft. The rear portion of the build. 
ing, housing the bakery products diyj- 
sion, will be built of structural! stee| 
and concrete. 

The first floor will house the execy- 
tive and general offices, a conference 
room and the laboratories and offices 
of the technical staff. The second floor 
will contain a meeting room seating 
75 persons, a baking research labora- 
tory, library, additional staff offices, 
offices of the Siebel Publishing Co,, 
publishers of The Bakers Digest, a 
club room and a staff dining room. 
This floor will also provide space for 
a completely equipped experimenta] 
bakery for the use of the analytical 
and research laboratories. 
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CARR-CONSOLIDATED ADDS 
3 ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Three ad- 
ditional directors have been added to 
the "board ‘of Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co. of Wilkes-Barre. They are 
Fred W. Paget, vice ‘president and 
director of marketing; Fred H. 
Shroeder of Lee Higginson Corp., and 
A. F. Beringer of P. W. Brooks &€o, 

Reelected were J. B. Carr, presi- 
dent; W. Clark Evans, vice president: 
Charles A. Von Stein, treasurer; Leo , 
W. White, secretary, and James B,. 
Post, director. Mr. Carr reported sub- 
stantial sales gains for 1951 for the 
firm’s bakeries in Wilkes-Barre, Bos- 
ton and Chicago and the candy plant 
in Chicago. 
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BREAD PROMOTION 

LOUISIANA, MO.—W. A. Jordan 
and Francis Murphy of the Tom-Boy 
Store here, recently adopted a novel 
method to promote a new bread and 
at the same time to enable local 
organizations to earn money. They 
offered to pay any organization l¢ 
for each Copeland Bread wrapper 
returned to the store. 

















Cream Puffs and Eclairs 
are Perishable 





Please put uS in the 
Refrigerator with the @ 


oTHER DAIRY PROD 













To Enjoy at Their Best 
Keep in The Refrigerate: 


Bakery products filled with whipped cream or 
custard, are made with fresh eggs, milk, cream 
and butter, and are highly perishable. Like all 
other dairy products, they should be kept in the 
refrigerator until. you are ready to serve. Then 
you will enjoy them at their very best. 


Your Friendly Lake 


We Use The Same High Quality 





Ingredients You Use in Your Kitchen 


STORAGE SLANT—The insert shown 
above has been developed by the A 
sociated Retail Bakers of America # 
enable the baker to increase goo 
will by showing the consumer the 
proper care of custard filled baked 
goods and other bakery products. 
The insert is 3! by 6 in, and & 
available at $3.50 per 1,000 from 
ARBA headquarters, 735 W. Sher 
dan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

























—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity. BUFFALO offers a solid 
foundation for quality bread. 











Topeka always gets more 
than its share. In the Kansas 
flood this summer it was 
water. But the rest of the 
time it’s high quality wheat. 
Page Mills can draw wheat 
from four major producing 
states — Kansas, Nebraska, 


fl ee ee ae : Oklahoma and Colorado. ~ 4 
re 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Ameriian Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
; ¥ ¥ 


Pumpernickel Bread 


I am interested in a formula for 
pumpernickel bread. — Sgt. A.W., 
APO 704. 


Here is the formula for pumper- 
nickel bread that you requested. 


PUMPERNICKEL BREAD 
Sponge: 

5 lb. 3 oz. first clear flour 

3 1b. dark rye flour 

7lb. 4 oz. water 
6% oz. yeast 
Weight of sponge 16 Ib. 7% oz. 
Sponge time: 3 hours 
Temperature: 76° 


Questions and Auswers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





Dough: 
11 lb. 12 oz. first clear flour 
5 lb. 1 oz. rye meal 
1lb. 11 oz. sour dough 
10 lb. water 
3% oz. malt 
10 oz. salt 
1% oz. ground caraway seed 
Weight of sponge and dough 45 lb. 
7 oz. 
Dough temperature: 80° 
Dough goes to bench directly from 
the mixer. 
Approximate yield 114-lb. loaves 25. 


Soda Crackers 


We are interested in obtaining a 
formula for the manufacture of soda 
crackers.—E. M. H., N.Y. 


I am _ enclosing two _ formulas, 
which may be used as a base. Some 
adjustments can be made, depending 
on the type of cracker the baker 
desires. You will note that one for- 
mula calls for some sugar. The sugar 
is used in order to obtain faster 
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It requires extra time and effort 
to make a better flour. ‘That extra 
care must start with wheat selec- 
tion and carry on right through 
until the flour reaches the bakery. 
That’s why we say that Imperial 
bakery flour is the best cared for 
flour you can find anywhere. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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The 


OBINSON 
4 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


i ee 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 









The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











. . . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 
































A cmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 °¢ 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAL° 
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caramelization and to produce a more 


mellow cracker. The soda in the for- 


mulas is variable because climatic 
and shop conditions change the acid- 
ity of the sponge. The water also is 
variable, depending on the strength 
of the flour and how soft or stiff you 
desire to make your dough. 
SODA CRACKERS 
(No. 1) 
Sponge: 
800 lb. soft winter wheat flour 


36 gal. water 
2 lb. yeast 
15 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Sponge temperature 72° F. Fer- 
ment about 19 hr. It should be about 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


82° F. when ready to add the bal- 
ance of the ingredients. 

Dough: 

180 lb. soft winter wheat flour 

110 lb. shortening (variable) 

10 lb. salt 

10 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

10 lb. soda (variable) 

Dough temperature 84° F. Fer- 
ment 4 hr. 


SODA CRACKERS 
(No. 2) 


Sponge: 

100 Ib. soft winter wheat flour 

24 gal. water 

12 oz. yeast 
Sponge temperature 78° F. Fer- 


“HARVEST MOON''-—AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


ment for 18 hr. in a room 79 to 80° F. 
Dough: 
Place the sponge in a mixer and 
add: 
400 lb. soft winter wheat flour 
8 oz. salt 
90 lb. shortening (variable) 
4-5 lb. soda 
7 gal. water (variable) 
Dough temperature 84 
ment for about 4% to 5 hr. 


Lady Fingers 


Do you have a lady finger cookie 
formula?—J. H., Mo. 


F. Fer- 


Here is the formula you requested. 





“When the Harvest Moon is Shining’ 


The wheat fields at harvest time soon become baked goods, cereals, snack 
foods, flour mixes and countless other necessities in our abundant diet. In final 
packaged form, most of these foods rely on Riegel Papers for the careful 
preservation of their edible goodness. 


There's a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protective 
packaging . . . a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today and tell 
us what you want. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


ee 
_Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING ——.. 


“When the Harvest Moon is Shining, Copyrighted 1920, Renewed 1947, by 
Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing Co.; by permission of copyright proprietor. 
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LADY FINGERS 


Beat until light: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 


Add: 

Flavor to suit 

Then sieve, add and mix in care. 
fully: 

2 lb. cake flour 

Run out with a small round tube, 
on paper, about 3% in. long. Sieve 
powdered sugar on top. Shake the 
excess sugar off and bake on doy. 
ble pans at about 410 to 420° F. Re. 
move the papers from the pans as 
soon as the lady fingers are baked, 
in order to prevent excessive drying 
out. 

When cooled, turn the papers over 
and dampen with a brush using warm 
water. Turn the papers over again 
and remove the lady fingers. Place 
them together back to back in order 
to improve their keeping quality. 


Sweet Potato Pie 


Because of the shortage of pump- 
kin this year, we are running onto 
a number of inquiries for a golden 
yam or sweet potato pie and are won- 
dering if you have a formula for 
such a product.—J.A.R., Cal. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request and I am send- 
ing this formula that you may wish 
to try. 


SWEET POTATO PIES 


Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
loz. salt 
4 oz. cornstarch 


Stir this into: 
1No. 1 can sweet potato pulp 
(about 6 lb. 4 oz.). 


Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
80z. molasses 
Then stir in: 
8 lb. milk 
Allow this mixture to rest for 
about 30 min., stirring it now and 
then. Fill into unbaked shells and 
bake like pumpkin pies. If desired 
when cool, cover the baked pies with 
meringue and bake to a _ golden 
brown. 


Lady Baltimore Cake 


I would appreciate receiving a 
recipe for a Lady Baltimore cake— 
J.E.R., S.C. 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a recipe that should make 
a very nice Lady Baltimore cake. 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 
No. 1 


8 oz. butter 
1 lb. emulsifying type shortening 
2 lb. 7 oz. cake flour 
Mix above at low speed 3 minutes. 
Scrape down bowl once 
No. 2 
8 oz. milk 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2% oz. baking powder 
1 oz. salt 
Add to No. 1 and mix at low speed 
3 minutes. Scrape down bowl once. 


No. 3 
1 Ib. 10 oz. milk 
1 Ib. 12 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Almond to suit P 
Add in two parts to No. 2. Two min 
utes mixing time at low speed. 
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THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF 
RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CELEBRATING THE 


Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 
transcriptions — specially prepared for the use 
of bakers in their own advertising 


It would be difficult to name four more 
popular guest stars to feature on your 
radio program than Margaret O’Brien— 
Fredric March—Deborah Kerr—Dane 
Clark. Usually, you would have to pay a 
high fee for their services. But the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions on En- 
richment brings them to you without charge, 
on a nonexclusive basis. This Library is 
exceptionally complete. It includes—on 
ready-to-use records—a 15-minute dra- 
matic show-—5-minute documentary seg- 
ments—3-minute segments—and 20-sec- 
ond to 1l-minute spots. In addition, it 
contains scripts on Enrichment for all types 
of live shows. No matter what kind of 
































Upper left: MARGARET O’BRIEN—Popular radio program you sponsor, you will find 
child actress who has swept to stardom. a wealth of material from which to choose. 
Above: FREDRIC MARCH—Famous star of 

aa sharin, FREE 12-PAGE BROCHURE GIVES 


FULL DETAILS 


Our illustrated 12-page brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment describes every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your company in connection with the 
10th Anniversary of Enrichment. 













THIS LIBRARY OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS IS YOURS 


O Witod Change 


WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. AB-10 2 
Rahway, N. J. ies 
Please send brochure Cavalcade of Enrich- | Ae 


Above: DEBORAH KERR—Star of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis. 
Right: DANE CLARK—Well-known motion- 


picture star. 


ment. 
COMPANY NAME. «ceececeesesees eeeeeeee 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEw JERSEY 











In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited —Montreal 














Here’s a Guy 
You'll Like 


Bakers and allied tradesmen who 
attend the breakfast meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
this month in Chicago are in for a 
real treat. Featured speaker at the 
meeting, which is set for Oct. 16 dur- 
ing the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, is W. H. 
Gove, sales de- 
velopment man- 
ager of Minneso- 
ta Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul. Bill 
Gove is. rapidly 
becoming one of 
the most dynam- 
ic and entertain- 
ing speakers on 
selling in the 
country. He rose 
to his’ present 
sales post after 
selling vacuum 
cleaners and magazines door-to-door, 
playing in a dance band and on a 
baseball team, and working as a 
barker in a carnival sideshow. All of 
these things happened during the de- 
pression years, when men did divers 
things and put their foot in many 
doors to make a 99¢ dollar. 

Now he “develops” sales of the 
famous Scotch tape, develops them 
by forever pounding home the im- 
portance of the service angle in sell- 
ing. On top of this he finds time to 
make about 100 talks during a year, 
speaking to some 10,000 salesmen all 
over the country. He’s the kind of a 
guy who can take a story you told to 
somebody and re-tell it to both of 
you, and get a better laugh. 

You'll like him. 


The Film Library 
of the ASBE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers is reminding its members 
and friends of its department of vis- 
ual education which is under the 
direction of C. G. Harrel, 208 Third 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. Pillsbury 
Mills’ Harre] has been doing a fine 
job of supervising the distribution 
of moving picture films to members of 
the society, to educational institu- 
tions and to other interested parties. 

The films, all of which are related 
in some way to bakery operations, 
are divided into two classes: non- 
commercial educational films and so- 
called associated films which contain 
references to company promotion. 

Films are loaned for use at no 
charge but the express charges from 
Minneapolis to the place of use and 
return. The society maintains the 
films in good order. 

Available from the headquarters 
office of the ASBE in Chicago is a 
new catalog of films. This 12-page 
booklet lists the films by number 
and by title, describes briefly the 


Bill Lingren 
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content, the times of showing and 
other details. 

The films are in great demand and 
some are booked weeks and fre- 
quently even months in advance. The 
project is doing an excellent job in 
ithe interest of bakery education. 


A 1916 Philosophy 
on Baking 


A recent issue of the Mixer, em- 
ployee publication of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., reprinted 
an address delivered by H. W. Zins- 
master, the firm’s president, at the 
19th convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers held in 1916 
in Salt Lake City. The business phil- 
osophy Mr. Zinsmaster discussed in 
1916 is just as basic and sound today. 

“A good, up-to-date, clean plant 
is one of your best advertising me- 
diums,” he said. “From your plant of 
perfection must come bread of per- 
fection. Quality today, tomorrow, and 
at all times. Give the consuming pub- 
lic the best possible.” 


After quality, he pointed out, comes 
the attractive package, a good deliv- 
ery system and a sound advertising 
program. 

“Efficiency, service, cleanliness, 
quality, in your plant, in your loaf of 
bread, in your delivery system, and 
in your advertising, and then we are 
on our way to success.” 

The effectiveness of following this 
business philosophy is well demon- 
strated in the successful operations 
of the Zinsmaster baking enterprises. 


Bread from a 
Chureh’s Viewpoint 


“Bread—an Everyday Wonder” is 
the title of an article which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, official publication of the 
Methodist Church. ‘‘As in the days of 
the Israelites, our daily bread should 
recall our great indebtedness to God,” 
the article points out in reviewing the 
history of bread from a religious 
viewpoint and developing the theme 
of bread’s place in religion. 





ARBA Members 
Receive Autumn 
Sales Material 


CHICAGO—The October issue of 
Fresh Baked, monthly publication of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, calls attention to many fall 
sales opportunity days with sugges- 
tions for taking advantage of them. 
Being sent to ARBA members, along 


. with the publication, is point-of-sale 


advertising material, including post- 
ers and streamers featuring autumn 
party cake and apple pie with ice 
cream. 

Another story in the publication 
deals with suggestions for selling 
more cookies and includes tips for 
displays and for creation of signs and 
streamers as sales aids. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHERN OHIO BAKERS 
HEAR INDUSTRIAL EXPERT 


CLEVELAND—C. A. Cummins, 
mechanical and industrial engineer on 
the faculty of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, talked on “Human Relations 
in Industry” at the first fall meeting 
of the Bakery Production Club of 
Northern Ohio, held here Sept. 8. 

Mr. Cummins advocated a return to 
high moral standards of integrity by 
management and labor, and declared 
that management must take the ini- 
tiative. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
CHANGE MEETING DATES 
LOS ANGELES—Meeting dates for 

the Master Bakers Retail Assn. have 

been changed to the second Tuesday 
of each month. The October meeting 





will be held on the 9th and the 
November meeting on the 13th, in 
the Danish Auditorium. Sales stimu- 
lations will be the subject of both 
meetings. The October session will 
be devoted to Thanksgiving promo- 
tions for bakers and the November 
meeting to promotions for the Christ- 
mas season. 





Formulas 





(Continued from page 24) 


to proof to about double their size. 
Then fry at about 365 to 375° F. 
When cooled cover with powdered 


-sugar or ice with a thin icing of de- 


sired flavor. 

Note—The amount of flour to use 
may vary because of differences in 
absorption. The dough should be on 
the soft side. 


TUTTI-FRUTTI DOUGHNUTS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
4 oz. yolks 
Stir in: 
4 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix until smooth: 
7 lb. 8 0z. cake flour 
40z. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
8 oz. ground walnuts 
10 oz. ground cherries 
8 oz. ground citron 
8 oz. ground orange and lemon 
peel 
Roll the dough out to about a % 
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in. thickness. Cut out the doughivuts 
and fry at about 375 to 385° F. When 
cool roll in powdered sugar. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 1) 


Bring to a boil: 
12 oz. shortening 
1 qt. water 
\% oz. salt 

Add: 

24 oz. bread flour (scald well) 

Add: 

lqt.eggs about % pt. at a time 

Add: 

Enough water to bring to right 
consistency (approximately 
1% pt. or more) 

Add: 

Not over % oz. baking powder to 
1 qt. eggs 

Fry at about 360 to 365° F. 

The proper amount of water to add 
can be found only by doing a little 
experimenting. The consistency of 
the batter is an important point to 
watch. 

After frying and when cooled, ice 
the tops of the doughnuts with plain 
water or chocolate icing. 

This formula will produce excellent 
doughnuts made either by a bag and 
tube or plunger type of machine with 
the proper equipment to make them. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 2) 


Bring to a boil: 
4 Ib. milk 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
\% oz. salt 

When the mixture starts to boil, 
add: 

2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Stir rapidly until the mixture 
leaves the sides of the kettle. Then 
remove from the fire and add gradu- 
ally: 

2 qt. whole eggs 

Add: 
Vanilla to suit 

Then thin the mix down with: 
8 oz. milk (variable) 

The proper amount of milk to: use 
can be found only by doing some 
experimenting. The consistency of the 
batter is an important point to watch. 

Run out on greased cardboards or 
regular French doughnut screens, us- 
ing a canvas bag and star tube. Fry 
at about 360° F. 

After frying and when cooled, ice 
the tops of the doughnuts with a 
plain water or chocolate icing. 

Note—If greased cardboards are 
used, turn them upside down in the 
fat. The doughnuts will readily come 
off the cardboards. This formula may 
be used also with a plunger type 
of machine with the proper equip- 
ment. 


YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 1) 


Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 lb. water 
Then add and mix slightly: 
10 lb. bread flour 
3 1b. cake flour 
Add and mix until a smooth dough 
is obtained: 
11 oz. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Dough temperature, 80 to 82° F. 
Punch in about 1 hr. To the bench 
30 min. later. Roll out and cut out 
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the doughnuts. Give about three 
fourths proof. Fry at about 365° F. 
When fried and drained, these dough- 
nuts may be glazed or sugared. 
Honey Glaze 
Mix together: 
10 Ib. powdered sugar 
6 oz. honey 
1 pt. hot water 
Dissolve and add to the above: 
3 oz. gelatin 
1 pt. lukewarm water 


Add: 
Vanilla or lemon flavor to suit 


Place this glaze in a warm water 
bath and dip the doughnuts into it 
while they are warm. Allow to drain 
well. 


direct | 
from farm 
to you | 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 


| DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 
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| USE 

AT LEAST 
6% 


for 


| better bread | 





DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 

100 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 
Phone ORegon 9 - 1230 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 2) 


1 lb. sugar 

1 lb. shortening 

2 oz. salt 

1lb. egg yolks 

Vanilla to suit 

4 lb. 4 oz. water 

8 oz. yeast 

% oz. nutmeg 

7-8 lb. bread flour (variable) 

Dough temperature 82° F. Allow 

to come to a full rise and then punch. 
Let stand for 20 to 30 min. and make 
up. Give about three fourths proof 
and fry at about 365° F. 


YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 3) 


Blend together thoroughly: 
4 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
7 lb. 12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
11 oz. salt 
2% oz. nutmeg 
234 oz. mace 
2 1b. 12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add and mix in: 
5 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
21 lb. water 
Sift together and add: 
20 lb. bread flour 
18 lb. pastry flour 
13% oz. baking powder 
Dissolve and add: 
5 lb. water with 
3 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
Mix to a smooth dough. Dough 
temperature 78° F. Allow to rest for 
about 20 to 25 min. and cut out the 
doughnuts. Proof for about 20 min. 
and fry at 360 to 370° F. 


TIMBALES 


Sift together: 
1 1b. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. sugar 
Add and mix in: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
1 lb. 80z. milk (variable) 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
2 0z. melted shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
The case irons should be dipped in- 
to the hot frying fat, wiped off 
slightly with an oily cloth and then 
dipped into the batter. After the 
excess batter has been drained off, 
they should then be fried at 360° F. 
Note—do not overbeat this mix- 
ture as this will cause air bubbles 
which spoil the appearance of the 
shells. These shells may be used for 
creamed chicken, peas, etc. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 










Mente Dainty Print Bags take 





top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 
Ree 
attractiveness 
and service- 


ability... 
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Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 6 


NEW ORLEANS 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


0 One year $2 
0 Bill me 


0 Two years $3 
O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment 


Kindly Check 
Type of 
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Crnsts & Crammbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








CHEMICALS UNDER FIRE IN 
BRITAIN—tThe use of flour improv- 
ers, emulsifiers, antistaling compounds 
and fat extenders came under fire in 
the British House of Lords recently. 
A call was made for the establish- 
ment of a central body to watch the 
matter and to make recommenda- 
tions for the abolition of undesirable 
chemicals. 

Alarmist reports about the poison- 
ous effects on human beings of chem- 
icals used in food were viewed with 
skepticism by government spokesmen 
replying to the debate. 

Lord Douglas of Barloch, who 
raised the question, criticized rapid 
increase in the use of antibiotics and 
hormones without adequate knowl- 
edge of how human beings would be 
affected. He complained that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
any article of food which had not been 
treated with chemicals, some of 
which were highly toxic. He spoke of 
the widespread use of DDT and al- 
leged that butter sold in New York 
had been found to contain as much 
as 13 parts to a million of this dan- 
gerous drug. It had also been found 
in milk and cigarets. 

The Earl of Listowel, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, charging Lord Douglas with be- 
ing alarmist, stated that the govern- 
ment did not wish people to think 
they were being slowly poisoned by 
the food they had eaten with enjoy- 
ment for the last 20 years. He added 
that many of the allegations made 
were based on statements from Amer- 
ica which might or might not be true. 
He could not accept them until they 
had been proved in Britain under con- 
ditions which might differ materially 
from conditions in America. 

Lord Listowel repeated earlier 
statements that the use of agene was 
to be discontinued, though there was 
no evidence that it was harmful to 
man. Scientists were inquiring into 
the possible adverse effect of chemi- 
cals in food if taken in small quanti- 
ties over a long period and the gov- 
ernment was considering amending 
the Food and Drugs Act to give the 
responsible ministers more powers. 


WHITE BREAD FOR LILIBET—A 
large number of Canadians but a re- 
gretfully smaller number of Ameri- 
cans will be able to see Princess Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Edinburgh, this fall 
when she crosses the Atlantic with 


Margaret. One offered the lady from 
Aberdeen a saucer of milk while an- 
other attempted to reach the heights 
of impartiality by suggesting that 
whether the Princess dressed well or 
not was as much a matter of opinion 
“as whether one likes brown or white 
bread.” 

This analogy is remindful of the 
fact that while Prince Phillip, as an 
officer in the Royal Navy, will be fa- 
miliar with white bread, for it is in- 
variably served in His Majesty’s 
ships afloat, his wife will have tasted 
the real McCoy but rarely in recent 
years. The Royal Family exists on 
strictly British rations, which include 
bread of 81% extraction. 

So Canada and the U.S. will have 
a chance of showing Britain’s future 
queen what a really good loaf should 
look and taste like. Let bakers across 
Canada and at Blair House, Washing- 
ton, note accordingly. 


Food is the biggest single item in 
the family budget. In recent years 
consumers have been spending a lit- 
tle more than a fourth of their dis- 
posable income (income after taxes) 
for food. What happens to food prices 
then has important influence on fam- 
ily spending, affecting the entire 
price and wage pattern of our econ- 
omy. The increasing demand for food 
naturally acts to advance food prices 
unless supplies also increase. With 
consumers’ disposable incomes on the 
rise and the supply of durable goods 
going down there is more pressure 


than usual behind food prices. Price 
controls are operating to keep some 
food prices in line. But the surest 
way to lessen the pressure on prices 
is abundant production.—U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The first historical reference we 
have of a guild of master bakers is 
under the reign of Emperor Trajan 
in A.D. 100. In no other part of the 
world during those times were public 
bakers, known today as “commercial 
bakers,” heard of until the reign of 
Charlemagne. 


On the walls of their tombs, the 
Egyptians delighted to paint the great 
variety of shapes and sizes of their 
breads. They had round breads, cubes, 
pyramids and domed shapes—in fact 
almost as many shapes as you will 
find in the window of a fancy bak_ry 
shop today. 


® 0 8 
SMALL BOY AT A WEDDING 


The banks of flowers are lost on him, 
The organ music, too, 

The burning candle, gold and still, 
Beside each quiet pew. 


Unmoved, he watches bride and 
groom, 

His being filled with an ache 

To reach the rapturous moment when 

He tastes the wedding cake. 


Grace V. Watkins. 











her husband for a four-week visit. 
They will find that she is consider- 
ably slimmer and better looking than 
her pictures indicate. 

But there’s been a row in Britain 
in recent weeks because a lady from 
Aberdeen, a_ writer-of-letters-to-the- 
editor, a breed which flourishes more 
strongly in Britain than in America, 
described the Princess as looking like 
a “dowdy, middle-aged matron.” This 
was very much akin to lese-majeste 
as far as the women of Britain were 
concerned and many rushed into print 
to pay tribute to the charm and ap- 
pearance of Elizabeth and her sister 


NEW CONTAINER—A multiple-trip fiberboard bread container, successfully 
introduced by the Jordan Baking Co., averaged well over 25 trips per 
carton during test runs the past few months. Arthur K. Jordan, president of 
the firm, commenting on the new units, said, “Some of them even were usable 
after 40 trips.” The container, with full overlap, holds 20 large loaves of bread. 
A divider, stapled to one side, enables maximum protection to bread shape. 
Although the staple is driven from the outside by a foot-powered autoclinch, 
it does not protrude through the container, eliminating possibility of damage 
to bread wrappers. It is located in the center of the shelf leg. The carton, 
supplied by the Container Corporation of America was designed to fully 
protect freshness of bread. Measuring 1034, by 2114 by 25% in., the container 
is imprinted with a Jordan label by the supplier. Features of the new units, 
according to Mr. Jordan, are lightness in weight compared to wooden boxes, 
full protection to all sides of the loaf and retention of bread warmth as it 
comes from the oven. 
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Giant Wheat Kernels 


Agronomists at Kansas State Col- 
lege are using giant wheat kernels to 
study wheat characteristics, accord- 
ing to Ernest L. Mader, associate 
professor of agronomy. The giant ker. 
nels, which are three and one half to 
four inches long and one and one half 
to two inches in diameter, are models 
of Wichita, Pawnee, Triumph and Red 
Chief. Their purpose is to permit close 
observation of such characteristics as 
size, color and general outline; the 
size and shape of the germ, and the 
nature of the crease and brush. 

The first models were made of wood 
by Eugene Dade, a senior student in 
agronomy. They were presented at 
the kernel analysis school at Manhat- 
tan earlier this year. Later molds 
were made to facilitate the production 
of castings. Now plans are being made 
for plastic modeling. If this is suc- 
cessful widespread distribution may 
be possible this fall. 

Experts agree that there is no per- 
manent standard of good or bad wheat, 
according to Mr. Mader. Since many 
varieties now being grown are not 
desired by millers, grain buyers must 
know how to recognize them. In addi- 
tion, wheats are changing so rapidly 
that grain buyers must know the 
characteristics of many different va- 
rieties. Up to now reliance has been 
placed upon wheat kernels of natural 
size. The giant kernels are expected 
to do a better job. 


x * * 





“Nowadays the only people who 
can live like millionaires are the bil- 
lionaires.”—George Sawtelle. 


“T think we can well be as afraid 
of inflation as we can of  Interna- 
tional Communism.”—President Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


Liberty has never come from the 
government. The history of liberty is 
the history of the limitations of gov- 
ernment power, not the increase of it. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 


Hordes of gullies now remind us 
we should build our lands to stay, 
and, departing, leave behind us fields 
that have not washed away. When 
our boys assume the mortgage on the 
land that’s had our toil, they’ll not 
have to ask the question, “Here’s the 
farm, but where’s the soil?”—The 
Wrangler, Wichita, Kansas. 


In editing our magazine, we are 
still pursuing the policy that we will 
print any [free publicity] story that 
can be of definite benefit to our read- 
ers. However, we are also learning 
to use a new yardstick in judging 
the value of much of the material 
that is sent to us. If the story isn't 
important enough to our readers for 
the company to want to back it up 
with paid advertising, then maybe 
the information isn’t really impor- 
tant enough for us to print in our 
editorial space.—Arden K. Lanham, 
Publisher, Western Grower and Ship- 
per. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


plan with all of the necessary tools 
and weapons to effectively attack the 
“fattening phobia.” The promotional 
tools are all made to help convince 
consumers that bread is not fattening. 
The program is built around the leaf- 
let “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion” which bears the seal of approv- 
al of the American Medical Assn. and 
describes an experiment conducted by 
Dr. Leverton and her research staff 
at the University of Nebraska. This 
scientific study was conducted under 
a grant from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and is summarized in this leaf- 
let. 

Now, your job as bakers and mine 
as a miller is to try to get a copy 
of this leaflet into every American 
home. The promotional kit tells us 
how to do it. 

“The idea that bread is fattening is 
wrong. Omitting bread is unnecessary 
and increases diet cost,” says the 
leaflet. For the first time in history 
this study, which was reported by 
Dr. Leverton to the American Dietetic 
Assn. and which is scheduled for publi- 
cation this month, provides scientific 
evidence to combat the “fattening 
phobia.” 

Please do your part by writing to 
the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or to the 
Bakers of America Program, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, for copies of 
this kit or specific promotional ma- 
terial. This is a campaign in which 
every baker can push his own brand 
of bread in every move. The end re- 
sult is to sell more bread, to sell more 
of each baker’s particular brand of 
bread. We can all well afford to get 
behind the program, in fact, we can’t 
afford not to. 


Flour Consumption Rises 


Perhaps you have noticed that the 
per capita consumption of wheat flour 
is slightly up, rather than down. From 
135 Ib. per capita in 1949 it rose to 
136 in 1950 and for 1951 the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates 
136 lb. per capita or more. But that 
isn’t the only bright spot. The popula- 
tion increase in the U.S. of another 
50 million people before the year 
2000, as predicted by more than one 
qualified demographer, is encourag- 
ing. They say our present big crop 
of babies will grow up and eat more 
and more as they get older. Then 
there will be another crop of babies 
and they, too, will eat more and more 
so that by the year 2000 A.D., 50 
years hence, we will be baking bread 
for 200 million Americans instead of 
the present 150 million—which I guess 
means neither you as bakers nor we 
as millers have reached the satura- 
tion point for our products. 

The last frontier for both lies far 
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machines. Of course, you use ma- 
chines—so do we. You use mixers, 
moulders, dividers, rounders. We use 
grinders, sifters, purifiers, etc., but 
the business of flour milling, like bak- 
ing, is people. Without them neither 
could survive. 

Flour milling as we know it and 
baking as we see it are much more 
than mills and bakers and machines 
and other such things. They are much 
more than locations. They are the 
tens of thousands of people going to 
work each day into those mills and 
into those bakeries to grind the flour 
and bake the bread for the hungry 


mouths of millions of people; putting 
their best into everything they do. 
The bakers and millers of this coun- 
try are people, just people from near- 
ly every corner of the U.S., from the 
Atlantic Coast out through the west- 
ern plains and over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the West—just people, like 
you and me, wherever they are. And 
I firmly believe that our American 
flour mills will always grind and our 
American bakers will always bake 
all of the flour and bread that is or 
will ever be needed for our own peo- 
ple, however many, and with some- 
thing to spare. And I believe, too, 
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that we will do that job as millers 
and bakers efficiently and economical- 
ly—yes, and with a song in our hearts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFP oF LIFE 








FIBRE CAN PLANT OPENS 

ST. LOUIS—The Sefton Fibre Can 
Co., St. Louis, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Container Corporation 
of America, opened its new plant in 
Piqua, Ohio, Oct. 1. The property 
comprises a one-story building with 
55,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
plant’s initial production will be on 
government order which will absorb 
100% capacity. 





AMERICA'S 


LEADING BAKERS 


PACKAGE BROWN N SERVE 
IN LAMINATED 





Today thousands of bakers are enjoying added sales and extra profits from 


Brown’n Serve. Those bakers who are getting the most from the tremendous 


sales potential in Brown’n Serve are making it good and packaging it right. 


And experience has taught that laminated is the right package for Brown’n 


Serve for three very important reasons: 


GREASEPROOF-MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION that 
prevents the transfer of shortening and moisture from 
the product to the package, and forms an excellent 
barrier against off-odors and flavors. 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects the contents 
against rough handling and crushing in stacking and 


beyond the horizon we can now see. 
There is a great future in your busi- 
ness and mine for our sons and grand- 
sons. This staple foodstuff—bread— 
means certain steady growth in vol- 
ume, this year, next year and every 
year. 

Let me close, please, with a phil- 
osophical note. Flour milling is one of 
America’s big industries. So is baking. 
We both got big by giving service. 
All big business gives service some- 
where, somehow to someone or it 
doesn’t get big or stay that way. We 
are not ashamed of being a big indus- 
try—neither are you—but that alone 
was never our aim or objective. Above 
all else we like to think of the flour 
milling business and of you, as peo- 
ple, not plants, or mills or ovens or 


in transit. Good physical protection should never be 
overlooked in packaging Brown'n Serve. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE because of the high qual- 
ity paperboard in laminated packages that permits the 
use of colorful designs and attractive pictures. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TTT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Iilinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 
new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 
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American 
Tradition----- 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 
The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 
Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 
These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wholesomeness of Bread 





(Continued from page 13) 
icals in food through every known 
method of testing. All suspected 
areas have been examined and until 
each area is found free of suspicion 
and negative results obtained, new 
chemicals are not put into use. 

Mr. Crawford, noting that in all 
industries there are fringe or unscru- 
pulous or careless operators who do 
not follow so spartan a pattern, urged 
that the FDA act be amended so that 
by law all food processors be required 
to follow the lead of the elite and do 
by law what is now being done on a 
voluntary basis by the better type 
of processor. 

“Untried” Chemicals a Problem 

He also aimed a critical barb at 
some companies which are willing to 
use new chemical ingredients in food 
on the basis of only preliminary or 
sketchy tests. Even after these tests 
have been challenged these operators 
lose some of their alleged sense of re- 
sponsibility when they continue to 
promote the use of these products 
while further tests are in progress, 
it was said. 

Before the same forum, Kenneth E. 
Mulford, general manager of the in- 
dustrial chemicals division of the 
Atlas Powder Co., undertook to ana- 
lyze the two proposals to govern use 
of new chemicals in food. 

One, a proposal of the Food and 
Drug Administration which would re- 
quire prior approval of safety of the 
chemical ingredient before it is used 
in any food product. Mr. Mulford di- 
rected his attention to the complexi- 
ties which the simple proposal of the 
FDA is said to create. He admitted 
that no one can quarrel with the prin- 
ciple of testing new food ingredients 
prior to public usage, consequently it 
should be a simple matter to reach 
an agreement on a legal requirement 
for pre-testing. 

This simple matter becomes a defin- 
ition of what is “proof of safety’’ and 
what is adequate testing of a new 
product, it was pointed out. 

“Nothing is safe under all possible 
conditions of exposure or use. Despite 
this, some have held that no new 
chemical should be added to food un- 
til it has been proved in advance to 
be completely harmless or safe for 
continuous use over the human life 
span,” Mr. Mulford argued. 

He supported his criticism of a too- 
ready acceptance of a seeming facile 
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solution by quoting comments made 
by Dr. Bernard L. Oser, director of 
the Food Research Laboratories, Long 
Island City, N.Y. : 

“The standards of safety implied 
in these statements are unrealistic 
because they are humanly and sci- 
entifically impossible to comply with 

. such ultimate proof of safety 
demands knowledge of all possible 
deleterious effects. ... The day is not 
in sight when such proof will be pos- 
sible,” Dr. Oser said. ‘‘Furthermore, 
how could one logically justify requir- 
ing it only on behalf of new chemi- 
cals, but not for all chemicals, or for 
foods themselves for that matter.” 

Mr. Mulford recommended that 
some type of scientific committee be 
established along the lines of the 
food protection committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council to assist in- 
dustry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in determining the types 
and extent of testing to be performed 
to determine the harmlessness of new 
chemicals in foods. 

Recognizing an honest difference of 
opinion on the controversial issues in- 
volved, Mr. Mulford put forth these 
items for consideration before any 
final action is taken. 

“(1) The use of chemicals in foods 
is a very old practice. The chemical 
and food industries are cognizant of 
their responsibilities; their record has 
been good, to the tremendous benefit 
to the American people. 

““(2) Suggestions for legislation to 
make mandatory ‘prior approval’ of 
chemical aids in food give rise to very 
complex problems. The various as- 
pects of such suggestions should be 
studied carefully. 

“(3) Safety must be viewed as rel- 
ative matter. To be asked to prove 
complete safety is like being asked to 
prove an absolute negative. It is 
scientifically impossible. 

“(4) Safety considerations must be 
related to contemplated methods and 
levels of usage. 

“(5) Any increase in the authority 
of our regulatory bodies primarily 
should concern safety. Fundamental- 
ly, technological usefulness should be 
determined by consumer reaction.” 

Observers say this last item in the 
Mulford statement is undoubtedly 
aimed at the criticism of the use of 
certain emulsifying agents to produce 
and maintain softness in baked goods 
and bread. In this item he is arguing 
that FDA should concern itself wholly 
with the safety of the ingredient in 
a product and not digress into the 
market place, where the product 
would be subjected to the test of 
consumer acceptance. 
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VIRGINIA OFFICERS RENAMED—Officers of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., were reelected at the fall meeting of the organization held at Natural 
Bridge, Va., recently. Left to right, they are: L. E. Duncan, Merchants 
Bakery, Norfolk, president; Harold K. Wilder, Richmond, executive secre- 
tary; John I. Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, treasurer, and Armand 
Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, vice president. 


Virginia Bakers Council Hears 
Philip Talbott; Officers Rename 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. -— The 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., turned 
in another of its short but snappy 
conference meetings Sept. 14-15 at 
Natural Bridge. With good weather 
and a bumper attendance, the meet- 
ing marked another milestone in the 
relatively young career of this en- 
terprising group. Registration 
reached an all-time high. 

Officers reelected were L. E. Dun- 
can, Merchants Bakery, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., president; Armand Hecht, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
vice president, and John I. Bowman, 
Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Harold K. Wilder was 
renamed executive secretary, marking 
the beginning of his sixth year in 
that capacity. 

Headlining the convention program 
was Philip Talbott, chief of the bak- 
ery section of the grain branch, US. 
Department of Agriculture who gave 
some terse and timely suggestions 
as to how to increase the consump- 
tion of baked goods and outlined 
some of the intricacies of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan—a_ rather 
novel combination to be presented 
by one speaker. Mr. Talbott urged 
bakers to unite more closely to take 
advantage of market exploration, re- 
search and other joint activities 
which have paid dividends in many 
other industries. 


Merchandising Panel 


“The Last Three Feet” was the 
novel title of a panel discussion on 
better baked goods merchandising, 
principally from the standpoint of 
the wholesale baker who depends 
on retail food stores for the dis- 
tribution and sale of his products. 
The panel moderator was George 
W. Graf, general manager of the 
Quality Bakers of America, assist- 
ed by a panel composed of Her- 
bert J. Woods, Hecht’s Bakery, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.-Va.; Thomas S. Herbert, 
Atlas- Baking Co., Richmond, Va., 
and Russell Tinnell, Tinnell’s Gro- 
cery, Roanoke, Va. In rapid-fire fash- 
ion Mr. Graf presented and secured 
answers to such questions as “Where 
do premiums fit in the bakery mer- 
chandising scheme?” ‘What is the 
dividing line between advertising and 
equipment?” “What will be the ef- 
fect of the five-day week on the 
wholesale bakery’s operations?” and 
innumerable questions having to do 
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with the merchandising of baked 
goods at the retail store level. 

One of the points stressed by most 
of the panel members, particularly 
the grocery representative, was the 
importance of better and more pro- 
tective packaging, not only from the 
standpoint of product protection from 


off odors due to poor package mate- 
rial, but also from the point of stack- 
ability in food stores so as to make 
better and more attractive displays 
possible. The suggestion was also ad- 
vanced that bakers might pay some 
attention to package streamlining in 
order to better utilize the constantly 
shrinking space in the small to me- 
dium food store. 

Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
summed up the remarks of the por- 
tions of the program preceding him 
and paid high tribute to the contribu- 
tion the Virginia Bakers Council has 
made ‘to better baked goods mer- 
chandising through its activities. He 
urged the baking industry to take 
better care of its equipment, not 
only to avoid untimely replacement 
but to reduce operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


Social Schedule 


The social portions of the program 
consisted of the traditional “Dutch 
Treat Dinner” with Frederick Hais- 
lip, Sr. of Logan, W. Va., former 
president of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Council and one of the founders 
of the Virginia Bakers Council, as 
the principal speaker. He urged his 
hearers to stick to the idea of being 
in business to make a profit, point- 


ing out that even those most so- 
cialistically inclined at the govern- 
ment. level actually depended on 


profits from business to make their 
own wheels turn. “Don’t be afraid 
to make a profit,” Mr. Haislip urged, 
pointing out that “only free men can 
work for profit; slaves work for 
nothing.” 

The annual president’s luncheon 
was held Sept. 15 and the annual 
smorgasbord dinner and dance closed 
the meeting that evening. 





—-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOBLAW TO BUILD 
BUFFALO—Loblaw, Inc., has been 
granted a building permit to erect a 
new bakery and store building at 400 
Best St. here, at an estimated cost 
of $175,000. 





ADDRESSES VIRGINIA BAKERS—The annual dinner, one of the features 
of the fall meeting of the Virginia Bakers Council at Natural Bridge, Va., 
had Frederick Haislip, Sr., Logan, W. Va., as principal speaker. Above, L. E. 
Duncan, Merchants Bakery, Norfolk, presides at the dinner as Mr. Haislip is 
shown at his left. Also at the table are Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary, 


and Mrs, Wilder. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS ELECT—New 


officers of the Minnesota Allied 


Trades of the Baking Industry posed for this picture after the organization’s 
election meeting recently. They are, from left to right, bottom row, R. M. 
Bates, Rap-in-Wax Co., secretary-treasurer; E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 
Inc., president; Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., vice president, and John 
T. Richter, Brechet & Richter, assistant secretary-treasurer; top row, M. J. 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, 
Inc.; George E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., and W. E. Lingren, The American 


Baker, past president, all directors. 





E. W. SCHARF NEW HEAD OF 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS E. W. Scharf, 
General Mills, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the first 
fall meeting of the organization, re- 
placing W. E. Lingren, The Ameri- 
can Baker. The meeting was held 
at McCarthy’s Cafe Sept. 28. 

Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., 
was elected vice president in place of 
Mr. Scharf, and R. M. Bates, Rap-in- 
Wax Co., was continued as secretary- 
treasurer. John T. Richter, Brechet & 
Richter, was elected to the newly- 
established office of assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Lingren was retired to a posi- 
tion on the board of directors, and 
R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, Inc., 
was elected to the board. Reelected 
as directors were M. J. Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and 
George E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co. 

Mr. Scharf named the following 
committee chairmen: E. E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., attendance; 
Cc. A. Scott, Merck & Co., auditing; 
R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, Inc., 
Bosses’ Night party; Mr. Kevern, 
membership; A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., program; Frank W. Coo- 
ley, Jr., The American Baker maga- 
zine, publicity, and Walter C. Hall, 
Chapman & Smith Co., bakers cooper- 
ation. Mr. Scharf is chairman of the 
convention committee. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, discussed 
the regional meetings now taking 
place. The meetings are sponsored by 
the bakers’ association in cooperation 
with the allied trades. 

The organization’s annual Christ- 
mas Party has been set for Dec. 14 
at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 
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BAKERS’ INSTITUTE ADDS 
C. R. COLLINS TO STAFF 


CHICAGO — Charles R. Collins, 
Bryan, Texas, has joined the staff of 
the American Institute School of Bak- 
ing as an instructor in the mainte- 
nance and repair of bakery equipment. 
He has been associated with the bak- 
ing industry since 1927 both as a 
civilian employee and owner, and as 
a baker in the U.S. Navy. 








At the American Institute School 
of Baking, Mr. Collins, through lec- 
tures, demonstrations and shop in- 
struction, will teach the maintenance 
of bakery equipment. The “shop” 
area (43 by 33 ft.) in the new head- 
quarters of the institute gives ade- 
quate space for class demonstrations 
and student participation in solving 
the various types of maintenance 
problems. Installations in the baking 
areas of the school also offer oppor- 
tunity for practical application of lec- 
ture information, it is pointed out. 
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BAKERY SANITARIANS PLAN 
OCT. 10-12 CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—The National Associa- 
tion of Bakery Sanitarians will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Sher- 
man here Oct. 10-12, according to a 
recent announcement by Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the sanitation 
department, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 

A demonstration of bulk flour han- 
dling via rail cars, bulk storage and 
pneumatic conveying systems will be 
presented for the sanitarians, who 
will spend most of their time learn- 
ing new methods of baking plant san- 
itation and maintenance. 

George M. Tompkins, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., will 
serve as master of ceremonies for the 
annual banquet Oct. 11. 
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RAY O’BRIEN, R. H. HANSEN 
FORM BROKERAGE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL—The formation of a bro- 
kerage firm under the name of the 
Hansen & O’Brien Co. has been an- 
nounced by R. H. Hansen and Ray 
O’Brien. Offices of the company are 
at 1844 Grand Ave., St. Paul. 

Mr. Hansen was associated with 
Standard Brands, Inc., for 27 years 
prior to his recent resignation to join 
Mr. O’Brien as a manufacturers rep- 
resentative. Mr. O’Brien is also a for- 
mer Standard Brands sales represen- 
tative, having served with the com- 
pany for 29 years. During the past 
four years he has been active in the 
baking industry as a manufacturers 
representative under the name of 
O’Brien’s Specialty Foods. 

The new firm will serve the baking 














industry in the Upper Midwest, cov- 
ering all of Minnesota and parts of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. It will serve as rep- 
resentative for Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago; Lauritzen & Co.; Spencer & 
Co., New York; California Raisin Co., 
Fresno, Cal,; Bauer & Lovey, New 
York, and the Sokol Co., Chicago. 
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ARMOUR & CO. POSTER 
PROMOTES BUN SALES 


CHICAGO—A new full-color dis- 
play poster headlined “Franks Taste 
Better on Fresh Buns” is being dis- 
tributed to retail bakers by Armour 
& Co. The poster, 10 in. by 18 in. il- 
lustrates a buffet spread featuring 
“frank on a bun.” 

It contains space for marking the 
price of the buns and tells readers 
that their assurance of freshness is 
in buying rolls and buns “from your 
bakery.”’ No brand or company iden- 
tification is carried on the poster. 

Armour is distributing the posters 
through its bakery sales organization. 
They also are available, as long as 
the supply lasts, by writing the bak- 
ery sales department, Armour & Co., 
Chicago 9. 
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NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
TO REACTIVATE GROUP 


FARGO, N.D.—A reactivation of 
the North Dakota Bakers Assn. is 
expected to follow a one-day meeting 
of the group scheduled for Oct. 10 at 
the Elks Club here, according to an 
announcement by Harry Howland, 
Fargo Bakery, Fargo, a director of 
the association. 

Officers of the bakers’ group will be 
elected at the morning session to be- 
gin at 10 a.m. Oct. 10. Other business 
pertaining to the state association will 
also be discussed. 

Warren Whitson, Sweetheart Bak- 
ery, Bismarck, N.D., also is a direc- 
tor of the association and Larry Gin- 
ther, Flannery Bakery, Jamestown, 
N.D., is secretary-treasurer. 

An afternoon program featuring 
production men is scheduled to begin 
at 2 p.m. This program is sponsored 
by the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota and the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and is similar 
to the program being held in regional 
meetings in various sections of Minne- 
sota. The allied trades group will 
sponsor a cocktail hour following the 
program. 

A buffet supper will be served by 
the North Dakota Bakers Assn. about 
6 p.m. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS ATTEND 
WESSON DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank J. Helmer 
and Frank Bojarizuk of the bakery 
sales department of the Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, con- 
ducted a demonstration for the bak- 
ers in the Twin Cities and surround- 
ing territory at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, here, Sept. 18. 

Some 180 bakers attended the dem- 
onstration with a number of them 
driving over 100 miles to attend. The 
demonstration proved that bakers are 
interested in improving their prod- 
ucts and mechandising methods, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the school, 
pointed out. 


MADE-RITE NOTES 
CONSTITUTION DAY 
DURHAM, N.C.—On Constitution 


Day, Sept. 17, the Made-Rite Bak- 
eries of Durham and Rocky Mount, 
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N.C., started distributing to the 
schools, civic organizations, libraries 
and other institutions in the area they 
serve, 3,000 photographed copies of 
the constitution of the United States, 

Each document measures 28 in. by 
33 in. and is ready for hanging. They. 
are being distributed by the Made. 
Rite firm as a public service in mem- 
ory of the company’s founder, the 
late Harvey L. Williamson. 
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ARBA Offers 
Newspaper Mats 
for Holiday Ads 


CHICAGO—A series of newspaper 
mats for advertising holiday special- 
ties is available to members from the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
at a cost of $1.25 for a set of three 
advertisements. A set for each of the 
coming holidays, Halloween, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, nine mats in 
all, costs $3.75. 

Each mat provides an advertise- 
ment one column wide and six inches 
deep, with space to add the bakery 
name. 

The association points out that set- 
ting up a newspaper advertisement 
is easy with the mats, and suggests 
that bakers should be prepared to 
cash in on the added business that 
proper promotion of featured holi- 
day products will provide. 








For the grandest Thanksgiving 
feast, remember, it takes the 
cake to crown your efforts. Above 
all the good things that grace 
your table a delicious Decorated 
Cake or rich and zestful Fruit 
Cake will be the happy climax. 


Food is precious — 
dont waste a crumb 











Your best Baker 
displays this ‘‘Fresh-Baked'’ Seal... 
respected Symbol of Quality 


STORE NAME 
AND ADDRESS 


THANKSGIVING AD—Above is 4 
reproduction of a Thanksgiving bak- 
ery advertisement available in mat 
form to members by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. Other mats 
available are for Halloween and 
Christmas. 
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ARBA Officials 
Approve Plans for 
4-Day Convention 


WASHINGTON—Plans for a 4 day 
rather than a 3-day annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America were approved at a re- 
cent meeting here of officials oi the 
organization. 

Meeting with officers of the host 
Greater Washington Retail Bakes 
Assn., the ARBA representatives pres- 
ent were Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., 
president; Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s 
Bakery, Westwood, N.J., first vice 
president; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
third vice president; R. L. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale, 
Pa.; Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry 
Shop, Washington; E. Eric Birk, Wil- 
lie’s Pastry Shop, Washington, presi- 
dent of the Retail Bakers Association 
of Washington, D.C., and convention 
chairman; Trudy Schurr, Chicago, 
secretary; William A. Quinlan, Wash- 
ington, general counsel; George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
director, and Harvey J. Patterson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, al- 
lied convention chairman. 

In extending the life of the conven- 
tion, to be held at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, March 16-19, 1952, the 
retail bakers agreed to maintain the 
charges originally planned for exhi- 
bition booths, thus offering the bar- 
gain of four days for the price of 
three. 

The planning group met at the 
home of Mr. Schupp and were guests 
of Mr. Quinlan for dinner at the Con- 
gressional Country Club. In the eve- 
ning they reconvened at the Schupp 
home where they were joined by bak- 
ing industry representatives from 
Baltimore, including officers of the 
Baltimore Retail Bakers Assn., from 
Washington and other nearby com- 
munities. 

A practical, down-to-earth program 
is being planned with emphasis on 
“live demonstrations.” Nationally- 
known authorities are being ap- 


proached to appear on the program 
and these selections will be announced 
over the coming months. Definitely 
established 


is the fact that frozen 
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bakery prozucts will come in for con- 
siderable attention. 

It is not too early, the convention 
officials point out, to be making plans 
to attend, for even though adequate 
hotel accommodations are now 
blocked out, the housing situation in 
the nation’s capital is always tight. 
Reservations for hotel space should 
be made with the ARBA housing com- 
mittee, care of the Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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E. J. SPERRY PLANS SCHOOL 
FOR BAKERY SALES FORCE 


CHICAGO—A three-day school for 
bread sales management, sponsored 
by Sperry’s ‘‘Personal Opinion,” is be- 
ing planned, according to E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chi- 
cago. 

“This school for wholesale bread 
bakery owners and managers, bread 
sales managers and bread sales su- 
pervisors,” said Mr. Sperry, ‘will deal 
with basic problems of bread sales 
management and provide practical, 
proven answers taken from every-day 
experiences of successful bread sell- 
ing operations.” 

The school is to follow a well-de- 
fined curriculum, now being devel- 
oped. Included in the program of in- 
tensive study of the selling function 
of wholesale bakeries will be demon- 
strations of modern methods of sell- 
ing more bread. The course of study 
will be devoted exclusively to bread. 

It is expected that this school for 
bread sales management will be at- 
tended both by wholesale bakers and 
their employees who are responsible 
for the planning, organization, opera- 
tion and administration of the bread 
sales department, the most important 
phase, today, of bakery operation, 
Mr. Sperry said. Information regard- 
ing time, place, registration fee and 
curriculum for the school may be ob- 
tained from &. J. Sperry; 244 E. Pear- 
son St.; Chicago 11, Tl. 
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ae mr * 

‘{PHILADELPHIA MEETING 

* PHILADELPHIA — Dr. William 
Ball, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, will discuss insecticides 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ery Production Men’s Club to be held 
at Brewery Tavern Oct. 8. Four tick- 
ets for a University of Pennsylvania 
football game will be awaarded. 

















PLAN RETAIL BAKERS’ CONVENTION—Shown above are the baking 
industry and allied representatives of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America who met in Washington recently to plan the 1952 ARBA convention. 
Left te right, they are: R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa.; 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, honorary director; Trudy Schurr, 
ARBA secretary; E. Eric Birk, Willie’s Pastry Shop, president of the Retail 
Bakers Association of Washington and convention chairman; B. E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppe, Battle Creek, Mich., ARBA president; Charles Schupp, 
Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, retailers’ director, who was host to the 
Planning group; H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, allied 
convention chairman; William A. Quinlan, ARBA general counsel, and Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., the association’s third vice 


president. 
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Promotion Pieces on the Honey Mince Coffee Cake 


Pillsbury Mills Launches ‘Honey Mince’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—National adver- 
tising by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., during 
November will feature the Honey 
Mince coffee cake, a new bakery item 
developed by the company to benefit 
both retail and wholesale bakers. 

The spearhead advertisement will 
appear in Life magazine Nov. 5. 
Pillsbury points out that Life is read 
by approximately 24 million people, 
and the effect of advertising via this 
medium is estimated to last from 
three to six weeks after the ad ap- 
pears. 

“Honey Mince coffee cake offers 
bakers an opportunity to launch a 
new profit-getter at a time when the 
consuming public is looking for some- 
thing new and different in the coffee 
cake field,” the company states. “A 
holiday festivity flavors the taste and 
coloring of the Honey Mince coffee 
cake.” 

Display materials are colorful; they 
have been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of point-of-sale pieces 
wherever baked goods are sold. The 


company is making all the display 
material available to bakers at cost. 

Included in the display kit is a 
“humming honey bee’’—a novel toy 
available to bakers for distribution to 
younger customers. A cardboard cut- 
out in the form of a bee is mounted 
on a block of wood—when whirled 
on a string a hum is produced that 
the company feels will not only 
please the children, but will “lend 
much atmosphere and added publicity 
wherever it is used.” 

Pillsbury is mailing to all bakers 
a flash sheet which consists of the 
replica of the Life ad, together with 
pertinent information about the pro- 
motion and including formulas and 
make-up procedure for the coffee 
cake. 

“The promotion brings together 
the pleasant combination of mince 
meat and honey in a wonderful new 
coffee cake,” Pillsbury points out. 
“The filling blends the tangy flavor 
of mince meat with just the right 
amount of honey.” 





FUTURE EXTENSIVE USE OF 
FUNGAL AMYLASES SEEN 


OMAHA—The Nebraska Bakery 
Production Club held its first open 
meeting of the season Sept. 15 at the 
B:rchwood Club, Omaha, with Donald 
W. Stulp presiding over the session. 

Principal speaker was Roland W. 
Selman, R. W. Selman & Associates, 
Kansas City, Mo. His subject was 
“Fungal Amylases.’”’ Mr. Selman ex- 
pressed the belief that fungal en- 
zymes will be used extensively in the 
milling and baking fields. In his pres- 
entation he described the role of en- 
zymes as necessary components of 
life itself. In reviewing the literature 
on enzyme action in fermenting 
dough it appears that technical men 
and bakers today actually know very 
little about some of the enzyme ac- 
tions which occur and which are ne¢- 
essary to make good bread, he point- 
ed out. 

Several of the enzymes have been 
investigated to the extent that would 
allow some theory as to these ac- 
tions, and amylases fall into this 
group. There are two types of amy- 
lases, one of which produces sugar 
primarily and the other produces 
dextrins which change the physical 
characteristics of the starch of the 
flour. It is necessary to condition 


starch by amylase action for the 
production of quality bread just as 
it is necessary to mechanically condi- 
tion the gluten of flour in the mixing 
operation, Mr. Selman said. 

Fungal amylases are new in the 
baking industry. They are produced 
from a mold by a purification proc- 
ess and have the advantage of pro- 
viding amylase supplementation with 
virtually no proteolytic activity. If 
desired, however, controlled amounts 
of proteolytic enzymes may be add- 
ed to control the baking results of 
the stronger flours. 

Plans are being made for a Hallo- 
ween party and barn dance which will 
be held at Hill Haven Farm on the 
evening of Oct. 30. Next open tech- 
nical session will take place at the 
Birchwood Club Dec. 15. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS, ALLIEDS 
SCHEDULE JOINT MEETING 


BUFFALO—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Buffalo and 
the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. will 
hold a joint educational meeting in 
the Park Lane Restaurant here on 
Oct. 17. 

The Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
will hold its regular monthly mem- 
bership meeting in conjunction with 
the educational session. 
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RETIRING—At work on magazine make-up for the last time after 48 years’ 
service is Albin G. Olson, left, as Nicholas F. Weber, also retiring after 33 
years’ service as a pressman with the same company, looks on. Mr. Olson and 
Mr. Weber were honored Sept. 28 by the Miller Publishing Co., for whom they 
had worked for the greater share of their publishing careers. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mrs. Mary Madge Mullery of St. 
Paul became the bride of John T. Mc- 
Carthy, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. Sept. 18. The wedding 
took place at the chapel of the Jesuit 
Retreat House at Lake De Mountre- 
ville, North St. Paul, Minn. The Jesuit 
Retreat House is on the former estate 
of the late M. W. Waldorf, uncle of 
the bride, and which for a number of 
years was her home. Following a wed- 
ding trip, Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy will 
be at home in Toledo after Oct. 10. 

* 

Robert T. Pound, traffic manager in 
the bakery sales department in New 
York of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, retired Oct. 1 after 40 years’ 
service with the organization. His as- 
sociates in the office presented him 
with a gold watch at a testimonial 
dinner at Churchill’s Sept. 26. 

& 

L. A. Mackinroth, vice president, 
central regional sales, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, was in New York on 
business recently. 

ue 

Sam Baker of the St. Louis head- 
quarters of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Fred W. Nicolai of the Chicago of- 
fice were business visitors to Minne- 
apolis during the week of Sept. 24. 
They also attended the annual golf 
outing of the Minneapolis Baker-Al- 
lied Athletic Club held Sept. 26 at 
Westwood Hills Golf Club. 

+ 

William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, who traveled from 
California to Atlanta, Ga., for the 
Production Conference of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn., was confined to his 
room throughout the conference by 
a gastric disturbance. He was unable 
to appear on the program as sched- 
uled, but was able to return to Cali- 
fornia with Mrs. Doty via Kansas City 
later in the week. 

oe 

Morris S. Rosenthal, president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, 
has been selected as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the U.N. Economic 


Commission for Asia and Far East 
Regional Conference on Trade Promo- 
tion, set for Singapore, Oct. 9-18. The 
conference will discuss international 
trade and world economic conditicns. 
a 

Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
director for the Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., and vice president 
of the Miami Advertising Club, has 
been appointed outdoor publicity head 
for the Miami Community Chest 
drive. 

a 

Following the recent Southern Bak- 
ers Production Conference, E. P. 
Cline, secretary-treasurer of the spon- 
soring group, the Southern Bakers 
Assn., left Atlanta for a three weeks’ 
vacation. 
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BAKERS DISCUSS ADVERTISING 

UTICA, N.Y.—Advertising was dis- 
cussed by the Mohawk Valley Bakers 
Assn. at a meeting Sept. 25. Partici- 
pating in the discussion were the offi- 
cers of the association: President, 
Thomas Bazan; vice president, Jerry 
Rosenblum; treasurer, Arthur Evans; 
recording secretary, Dale Pardi, and 
corresponding secretary, Thomas 
Watkins. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
ENJOYS SUMMER OUTING 
CHICAGO—A variety of entertain- 

ment was the bill of fare offered at 

the summer outing of the Illinois 

Bakers Assn., Chicago, held at the 





Mah-Nah-Tee-See Country Club, 
Rockford, Ill., Sept. 10. 
Golf, horseshoes, cards, sunshine, 


prizes and a luncheon and dinner com- 
peted for the attention of the 130 
members, wives and guests who at- 
tended. The Off-Notes Quartette, a 
female aggregation, furnished the en- 
tertainment. Henry Hummel, Hum- 
mel’s Bakery, Robinson, IIl., led com- 
munity singing. Golf was played by 
56 persons. L. E. Caster, Keig-Ste- 
vens Baking Co., Rockford, acted as 


master of ceremonies during the eve- 
ning program. 

The entire membership of the 
Rockford Bakers Assn. served on the 
committee arranging the program. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Brugger, Moore’s 
Home Baking Kitchens, headed the 
committee. 
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GOLF OUTING OF N.Y. 
BAKERS CLUB DRAWS 65 


NEW YORK—The Sept. 20 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
was held at White Beeches Golf and 
Country Club, Haworth, N.J., through 
the courtesy of William A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner & Miller. 

About 65 were present. Winners at 
golf in Class A were Mr. Sands and 
Frank Daniels, the Lockwood Manu- 
facturing Co., and in class B. Walter 
J. Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau 
and Ralph B. Morris, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Kicker’s prize winner 
was William J. Dooley, West Disin- 
fectant Co., and Thomas S. Vierow, 
Kotten Machine Co., Inc., won a spe- 
cial prize donated by Mr. Sands. 

During the business meeting in the 
evening M. C. Alvarez, International 
Milling Co., Emil M. Farris, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., and Robert D. 
Handley, from the same organiza- 
tion, were elected to membership. 

The final outdoor meeting of the 
season will be held at North Hills 
Golf Club in Douglaston on Oct. 25. 
At the first indoor meeting Nov. 27 
Henry J. Taylor will be the speaker. 
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BAKER TAKES FIRST AT 
MINNEAPOLIS TOURNEY 
MINNEAPOLIS—John Ross, Stor- 
vick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, shot an 
80 to win low gross honors at the 
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annual golf outling of the Minne- 
apolis Baker-Allied Athletic Club, 
held Sept. 26 at the Westwood Hills 
Golf Club. Chris Francois, Swift & 
Co., Minneapolis, placed second with 
an 81. 

The tournament was played in high 
winds which limited the field to 26 
golfers. It was the climax of the golf 
season for the local baker-allied group 
which participates weekly in golf 
during the summer season and bowl- 
ing during the winter season, 

Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, 
Minneapolis, president of the club, 
served as master of ceremonies at 
the evening dinner at which golf and 
door prizes were awarded. Forty- 
eight persons attended the dinner. 

The winter bowling season of the 
club is scheduled to begin Oct. 4. 
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H. J. RICHEY ADDRESSES 
N.Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—tThe Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., held 
its first meeting Sept. 10 planned 
around the theme for the season, 
“Producing for Profits.” H. J. Richey, 
director of the suggestion system of 
the National Biscuit Co., the first of 
the series of guest speakers, put par- 
ticular emphasis on the need for sug- 
gestions in the baking industry and 
outlined generally the requisites of 
a system as proper communication 
between top management and the 
source of suggestion. 

Mr. Richey stated that profits can 
be had through the acceptance, rec- 
ognition and reward for practical sug- 
gestions by employees in the industry. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held Oct. 1 at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel. 














ASSIST AT FISH FRY—The shipment of salmon from a West Coast fishing 
party was shared with 60 members and guests of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
recently. Supervising the operation are (left to right above): F. J. Bergen- 
thal, the Brolite Co.; Ernest Bassi, assisting William Gosy, Hotel Sherman 
chef, and T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., all of Chicago. 


CHICAGO—In answer to the re- 
quest for “proof” as to the fishing 
luck of some of the club’s members, 
Hal Brodbeck, Brolite Co., Seattle, 
and Phil Laughlin, Ekco Products Co., 
Los Angeles, in company with eight 
other men, did some real salmon fish- 
ing in Puget Sound. A generous sup- 
ply was shipped to the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, addressed to Frank Ber- 


genthal, Brolite Co., Chicago, and 
Tom Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 


About 60 members and guests en- 
joyed baked salmon at luncheon Sept. 
7. The event was arranged by Louise 
K. Buell, club manager, and Messrs. 
Bergenthal and Dillon acted as hosts. 


J. T. Cusack, vice president of the 
club, expressed appreciation to these 
persons on behalf of the officers, di- 
rectors and members and particularly, 
complimented them on the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of the excel- 
lent luncheon. It was revealed that 
the wine sauce served with the sal- 
mon was a special Bakers Club recipe. 
Compliments on the delicious dish 
were accompanied by requests for 
copies of the recipe. 

The Bakers Club of Chicago will 
hold “open house” during the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention, open- 
ing Oct. 13; members of the club and 
their friends are invited to visit the 
club located on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Sherman. 
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TAKES TROPHY—N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
cently won the President’s Trophy for 
the 1951 golf season of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. At a luncheon in the 
club quarters he was presented with 
a small inscribed trophy and at the 
same time saw his name placed on 
the permanent trophy which remains 
in the club quarters. Also added to 
the permanent trophy was the name 
of C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, this year’s club presi- 
dent. Mr. Anderson is treasurer of 
the club. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS 
ELECT FRANK FECHNER 


ROCHELLE PARK, N.J.—Over 300 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
guests gathered here Sept. 24 for the 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade. This took the 
form of one business session, starting 
at 2 p.m., followed by the annual 
banquet, with ample time between 
the two to study the exhibits of bak- 
ery supplies and equipment. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were Frank Fechner, East Orange, 
president, Richard Methvin, Glouces- 
ter, first vice president, and Hubert 
Bercham, Westfield, second vice presi- 
dent. Carl J. Grues continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary and Paul Boruta, 


DEATHS 


George W. Shannon, sales executive 
with the Robert Gair Co., New York, 
and member of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
died recently. 











William A. Hoffman, Sr., 66, dis- 
trict manager at Louisville for the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. for 
42 years, died recently. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son. 


Henry J. Blais, 78, Pawtucket, 
R. I., president of the New England 
Bakery, died recently. He retired 
last June. Among the survivors is 
a son, Bertram E. Blais, who was 
associated with Mr. Blais in the busi- 
ness and who has directed it since the 
father’s retirement. 


Philip J. Baur, Sr., 66, co-founder 
of the Tasty Baking Co. in Phila- 
delphia, died in Boston recently after 
being stricken while returning from 
a European vacation. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1914 to join Herbert 
C. Morris in founding the baking firm, 
of which he was secretary-treasurer. 
He was a cousin of Karl E. Baur, Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 
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Wallington, was elected recording sec- 
retary. 

During the business sessions, pre- 
sided over by retiring president Otto 
Berchtold, the speakers were John 
M. Benkert, Benkert’s Bakeries, Inc., 
who discussed “Washington and the 
Retail Baker’’; Henry Hoer, president, 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers; Charles Kar- 
kalitis, Jr., Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
discussing bread enrichment; J. B. 
Fleming, Swift & Co., on labor and 
public relations; Paul Boruta; Peter 
Metz, Bakers Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Edward Vreeland and George Weiss 
on welfare retirement insurance, and 
Albert Birn on frozen baked goods. 
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SALES FUNDAMENTALS 
OUTLINED FOR ALLIEDS 


LOS ANGELES—tThe sales ten- 
dency to forget fundamentals and to 
look for “tricks’’ was scored by Bill 
Neal, general sales manager of the 
Greene-Haldeman automobile agency, 
in his address to the September meet- 
ing of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California. Even 
tricks must be based on fundamentals, 
he said. 

It is important, too, Mr. Neal 
stressed, to know why a sale was not 
made. Once the real reason is deter- 
mined, an answer can be found. No 
solution is likely without knowing the 
real reason, which is often obscured 
by trivial explanations. 

Mr. Neal gave enthusiasm as the 
most vital ingredient of good sales- 
manship. ‘‘New products sell because 
there is enthusiasm for them; while 
standbys may drop off in sales sim- 
ply because the element of enthusiasm 
is lacking,” he said. 

Gordon Merchant, Merck & Co., 
presided over the meeting and an- 
nounced the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Ted Bryant, Globe 
Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Fred Bleuel, C & H Sugar Co., 
second vice president and a director, 
respectively. Mr. Bryant has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of the bakery 
division for northern California for 
Globe; while Mr. Bleuel has been ad- 
vanced to assistant sales manager for 
C & H in Chicago. 

A nominating committee of Frank 
Hall, Morton Salt Co.; Bob Shipp, 
Sugar Products Co., and Lorry Sporer, 
General Mills, Inc., was appointed to 
recommend candidates to fill these va- 
cancies. Ed Zilley, Consumers Yeast 
Co., was appointed chairman of the 
membership committee. 

An inscribed gavel was presented 
to Mr. Shipp in recognition of his 
service as past president of the al- 
lied trades, 1950-51. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS HEAR 
S. W. ARENSON ON QUALITY 


PHILADELPHIA—Some 75 mem- 
bers of the Bakery Production Men’s 
Club of Philadelphia met at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel Sept. 17 for the 
group’s first business meeting of the 
season. S. W. Arenson, director of the 
Food Development Laboratory, proof 
and development service, discussed “A 
New Approach to the Control of Bak- 
ery Products Quality.” 

Mr. Arenson explained the labora- 
tory’s work on products such as short- 
ening and flour, and emphasized the 
measures used to show bakers what is 
necessary in their products in order 
to control and insure quality. 

At an executive meeting prior to 
the talk, Sidney Zeitz, Hygrade Pret- 











ze] Bakery, Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed to the executive committee, 
replacing Arthur Cordes, who left the 
city. Other members of the executive 
committee include Herbert Peters, 
Linton’s, president; Al Lumpkin, Frei- 
hofer Bakeries, vice president; Ed 
Himsworth, Wm. Oldach & Co., pro- 
gram chairman; Adolph Jahn, Fed- 
eral Yeast Co., treasurer; Fred Haus- 
er, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., secretary, 
and Thomas Schmidt, Jr., Schmidt’s 
Bakery, Harrisburg, chairman. 
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FIRMS WIN CITATIONS 
FOR SAFETY RECORDS 


WASHINGTON—The Borden Co. 
and National Biscuit Co. are among 
the firms cited by the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., under its new program of 
presenting safe driving awards to 
firms with outstanding safety records. 

Branches or plants of both com- 








69 
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FIRM BAKES 10,000 PIES 
FOR FESTIVAL 

PEORIA, ILL.—The Kitchen Maid 
Pie Co. of Peoria baked 10,000 pump- 
kin pies for distribution at the annual 
pumpkin festival at Eureka, IIL, re- 
cently. The pies, each 4! inches in 
size, were baked 600 at a time from 
a special formula worked out for the 
project. The pies were given out by 
the Eureka Community Assn. 





panies received these awards from 
the council: gold seal certificates for 
no chargeable accidents during, the 
year, red seal certificates of merit for 
a 40% or more reduction in accident- 
frequency rate from the preceding 
year and green seal certificates of 
progress for at least a 20% reduc- 
tion in accident-frequency rate from 
the preceding year. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 7-10—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Sec., 
Mrs. Waneta Blout, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 


Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, ~.0 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Hl. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 


Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo. 


Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; fall convention and exhibit; 
Boston, Mass.; Statler Hotel; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1952 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 


Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 


Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. CO. 

June 15-19—New 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 
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150 BAKERS AND ALLIEDS 
ATTEND WISCONSIN OUTING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Approxi- 
mately 150 bakers and allied trades- 
men participated in the second an- 
nual golf tournament and outing of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., with co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn., at Lake 
Lawn Resort, Delavan Lake, Wis., 
recently. 

Low gross in the baker’s division 
was scored by Richard Everix, Everix 
Bakeries, Fond du Lac and Chilton, 
with 78. 


York State As- 
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Roselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis. A 
panel exchange of information on 
cost and volume reports will be con- 
ducted by Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston. 

Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., will speak on 
the “Recent Developments Affecting 
Our Industry,” while Herman Dressel 
will talk on “Frozen Baked Goods.” 

The afternoon session will feature 
a round table discussion on various 
problems confronting the baking in- 
dustry and will be in charge of B. E. 
Godde. 

Adjournment of the meeting will 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads eash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—100 H.P., 2,200-VOLT, 1,800 
R.P.M. motor and starter, $1,200. Bar- 
gain by owner. Trader Mills, 308 N. Broad 
way, Ada, Okla. 











THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 


OLIVER CAKE WRAPPER 799J, PRACTI- 
eally new; complete with 12’ infeed con- 
veyor, underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder. Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo. 
Attn. A. F. Morrison. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
encom meters a v nnieininininedl 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chicago, 
14, Ih 








ing. 





HELP WANTED 


pence v anne a eee armenia 
BROKERS WANTED — BAKERY FLOUR 

brokerage connections wanted for Georgia 

and South Carolina. Complete line of 
winters, springs and blends, Also 
pastry, cookie. Excellent open- 
areas now being covered by 
Address 110, The North- 
Board of Tradg Bldg., 








cake, 
ing. Those 
mill salesman. 
western Miller, 612 
Kansas City 6, Mo 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsi Tr parent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 
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follow the report of the nominating 
committee and the election of branch 
officers for the coming year. 


Wholesale Pie 
Branch 


The wholesale pie branch will meet 
in conjunction with the National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
Oct. 16, with Nathan R. Rogers, 
president of the Paradise Baking 
Corp., New York, presiding. 

A report on the research project 
“Staphylococcus Food Poisoning” will 
be given by Dr. G. M. Dack, director, 
Food Research Institute, University 
of Chicago. Don F. Copell, vice presi- 
dent, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., will speak on “Managing a Pie 
Bakery for Profit.”” Appointment of a 
nominating committee will conclude 
the morning meeting. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on “What Ails the 
Pie Industry?” Joseph M. Creed, ABA 
counsel, Washington, D.C., will tell 
members of the branch what is hap- 
pening in Washington in regard to the 
baking industry. 

F.. W. Birkenhauer, president of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
will report on activities of the ABA 
board of governors of interest to the 
pie industry. 

“Why I Love the Pie Business” is 
the subject of a talk to be given by 
James Henderson, executive vice pres- 
ident and general manager, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp., Chicago. The report 
of the nominating committee will be 
followed by the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

Installation of new officers of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers will take place after a testi- 
monial dinner to be given in honor of 
the past president, James Henderson, 
at 7:30 p.m. in the West Room of the 
Hotel Sherman. 


Multi-Unit-Retail 
Branch 


Christian V. Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, will be 
chairman for the multiple unit re- 
tail branch session Oct. 16. Speakers 
and their topics for the morning pro- 
gram will include John S. Clark, 
“Sales Promotion;” Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, II1., 
“Mutual Exchange of Information— 
Cost and Volume Reports;’” Thomas 
L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., De- 
troit, “Recent Developments Affect- 
ing our Industry,” and Herman Dres- 
sel, “Frozen Baked Goods.” 

In the afternoon Bernard E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, will dis- 
cuss “The Multiple Unit Group and 
the ARBA.” The session will close 
with the report of the nominating 
committee and the election. 


House-to-House 
Branch 


The house-to-house session Oct. 16 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Chester E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Appearing on the 
morning session will be John O. 





at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas 


Contact: 





BROKERS 
Due to a change in our sales program we have a real opportunity 
for men who can sell flour in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. Our modern mills are located 


City and Loudonville, Ohio, which 


gives you a full line of Spring, Southwest and soft wheat flours. 


General Bakery Sales Manager 
Standard Milling Company 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Perreault with a discussion of “Sales 
Improvement Through Training” and 
Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, who will talk on 
“New Problems in House-to-House 
Distribution and Practical Solutions.” 

Afternoon features will include a 
panel session with four house-to-house 
bakers, Dana Arnold, Earl B. Co., 
William S. Marr and Duane R. Rice, 
along with an open forum discussion. 
The ABA house-to-house chairman 
will be elected at the session. 


Wholesale Bread 
Branch 


The wholesale bread branch session 
the afternoon of Oct. 16 will be 
called to order by Arthur K. Jordan, 
Jordan Baking Co. Tacoma, session 
chairman. A movie, “This Is My 
Friend,” will be shown courtesy of 
the Coca-Cola Co. 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direct- 
or of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, “When the Sani- 
tation Inspector Visits;’ S. R. Bern- 


Wave 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


distribution. 


ing and design. 


finished article. 
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SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 

Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 


creative designing and master a classic technique, this 
135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 
for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 
tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 
cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 
sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 
tion to confectionery. 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. 
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CHAIRMAN’S, PRESIDENT’S 
RECEPTION SET 


CHICAGO —The chairman’s and 
president’s reception, one of the top 
features of the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn., is sched- 
uled to be held from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Oct. 14 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Sherman. This year’s ABA con- 
vention will be held in the Sherman 
Oct. 13-17. 





stein, Advertising Age, “Is Manage- 
ment Thinking too Standardized? 
Charles A. Barnes, Bakers Helper, 
“New Bakery Machinery;’” Carl E. 
Rogers, Wax Paper Institute, “Bread 
Wrappers’ Place in Distribution;” 
Searing W. East, ABA counsel, “Fed- 
eral Bread Regulations;” Louis EF. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co,, 
Rockford, Ill., president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, “Tenth An- 
niversary of Enrichment;” Joseph M. 
Creed, ABA counsel, and Mr. East, 
“Government Regulations,” and Mr. 





By Fred DeArmond 


$3.50 
By E. J. Sperry 


By “Nirvana” 


$4.50 
By Walter Bachman 


$9.00 
By E. J. Kollist 


$10.00 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


$1.00 


$1.00 





Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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LUNCHEON FOR BAKERS’ 
SECRETARIES SET 


CHICAGO—Secretaries of state 
and regional bakery trade associa- 
tions have been invited to attend a 
special secretaries luncheon to be giv- 
en by the American Bakers Assn. at 
the annual convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, it was announced 
py John T. McCarthy, ABA chair- 
man. The luncheon will be held on 
Monday, Oct. 15, at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Jade Room of the hotel. A pro- 
gram of particular interest has been 
arranged and all secretaries are 
urged to be in attendance, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. An interchange of infor- 
mation will be given in an effort to 
coordinate the mutual problems con- 
fronting the bakery associations. 








Jordan, “New Problems in Produc- 
tion and Distribution.” A branch 
chairman will be elected at the ses- 
sion. 


Young Executives’ 
Session 


Attention will focus on future lead- 
ers of the baking industry at the 
closing session of the annual conven- 
tion. Wednesday morning’s meeting 
will feature the young executives of 
the baking industry, who will give 
their views on industry problems. 

A message of interest to all execu- 
tives, particularly those who will con- 
duct the business of the country in 
future years, will be delivered by the 
young executives’ featured speaker, 
James Q. du Pont, manager of the 
Atlantic district of the extension 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. His subject will be “Pio- 
neers, Then and Now,” in which he 
will emphasize the fact that men and 
women everywhere must be alert to 
protect their rights and responsibili- 
ties as individuals. 

C. J. Patterson, Jr., Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., will point 
up the importance of long range in- 
dustry relations and human relations 
programs in the baking industry, 
speaking on “Our Relations Will 
Pay.” 

Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., will discuss sales 
potentialities of the future in an ad- 
dress entitled ‘Four Billion and Up.” 

“This session, sponsored by the 
young men of the industry, was es- 
tablished last year to enable future 
executives to become better acquaint- 
ed with industry problems and their 
solutions,” John T. McCarthy, ABA 
chairman, points out. “Older mem- 
bers of the industry must assume the 
responsibility of indoctrinating the 
younger men into industry affairs, 
giving them the benefit of our expe- 
rience, and at the same time present- 
ing an opportunity for us to receive 
the benefit of younger ideas.” 

Mr. du Pont, a great-great-grand- 
son of the founder of the du Pont 
company, became associated with 
that company in 1940. His first job 
was with the construction crew of 
the engineering department, then as 
project engineer in a_ cellophane 
plant. 

In 1943 he was assigned to instru- 
ment work on the atomic energy 
project at the University of Chicago. 
He joined the extension division of 
i public relations department in 
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BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


NEW YORK—A 20-page booklet 
containing formulas and baking in- 
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structions for such specialty breads 
as Holland Dutch loaf, salt-rising 
bread, English cottage loaf and many 
others is available without charge, 
while the supply lasts, from the Bor- 
den Co., dry milk division, 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. The booklet 
is entitled “Specialty Breads in the 
Retail Bakery.” 
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Minnesota Bakers 
Holding Five 
Fall Meetings 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Three regional 
meetings sponsored by the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minnesota have drawn 
an attendance of 137 bakers and 90 
allied tradesmen, according to J. M. 
Long, secretary of the association. 
The meetings, arranged with the co- 
operation of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, were 
held at St. Cloud Sept. 25, at Duluth 
Sept. 27 and at St. Paul Oct. 2. 

The final two meetings of the fall 
series being sponsored by the associ- 
ation were to be held at Mankato 
Oct. 4 and at Fargo Oct. 10. 

Joint sponsors of the St. Paul meet- 
ing were the bakers’ associations of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Featured on the program being pre- 
sented at the regionals is a panel 
of servicemen under the direction of 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
Minneapolis. 

John Richter and H. G. Pfafflin 
of Brechet & Richter Co., Minne- 
apolis, offer a presentation on “How 
to Sell Pies at a Profit.” The talks 
are illustrated by charts and show 
the retail baker the greater profit 
available in featuring small pies. 

“How You Can Capitalize on Freeze 
Boxes” is the subject of Ray Gohde, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., St. 
Paul. Mr. Gohde discusses both sharp 
freeze and regular freeze boxes. 

Procter & Gamble Co. is present- 
ing Art Sidebothan, Cincinnati, and 
Charles Keeney, Chicago, in a dis- 
cussion of new formulas for pies and 
cakes and icings. A display of the 
products discussed is also presented. 

Jack Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., 
St. Paul, gives retail bakers sugges- 
tions for better merchandising and 
sales efforts in his talk on ‘Sales- 
Ways.” 

Rodger Hopper, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, discusses coffee cakes and rolls 
and bread and hard rolls, offering a 
display of the products as well as a 
discussion on their production and 
sales appeals. 

“How to Tie In With Pillsbury’s 
November Bakers Promotion” is the 
subject of a talk given by. A. E. Gra- 
wert, Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Grawert discusses tie-in 
possibilities for retail bakers in pro- 
moting the coffee cake to be fea- 
tured in the national advertising of 
Pillsbury Mills during November. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry is sponsoring a 
cocktail hour following each session. 
In charge of arrangements for this 
part of the program are E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, president of the allied group; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., St. Paul, 
vice president; R. M. Bates, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John T. Richter, 
Brechet & Richter Co., Minneapolis, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


. 
OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


y 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“Yre 
Nidengie Se othe MILLING CO, 


* 2 sora KANSAS bd 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street 


New York City 





Frank JAEGER MILuINnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 























Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











/ eyabaksy 








DIXIE: LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |7 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
="! Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Super Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : ¢: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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“Food Faddism” 





(Continued from page 12) 

rats grow a little more if they are 
given whole wheat products than if 
they receive enriched products, but 
when it comes to the practical nutri- 
tion of man eating a variety of foods 
in this country, this is not so. Of 
course, I do not condemn whole 
wheat. I just say there is no reason 
it is better than enriched products 
from a practical viewpoint in human 
nutrition,” Dr. Stare concluded. 

The agricultural college booklet, 
in its section on flour, emphasizes 
that both whole wheat and white 
flour are good foods for man. 

“White flour is not poisonous, nor 
does it cause alcoholism as some 
people are saying at present,” the 
booklet points out. “Contrary to re- 
ports of uninformed persons, poison- 
ous substances are not added to wheat 
in commercial mills to prevent spoil- 
age or to bieach the flour . . . millers 
bleach flour to improve the baking 
quality and prevent baking failures. 
The bleaching process causes changes 
which permit the gluten to retain the 
leavening gas more effectively.” 

The Utah publication also took note 
of the desire of some faddists for 
“home-milled” flour: 

“There is no nutritional reason for 
grinding your own whole wheat flour 
at home. Commercially ground whole 
wheat does not lose appreciable 
quantities of nutrients in a matter 
of days or months. 

“There is no more justification for 
grinding your own flour at home 
than there is for going back to the 
pioneer spinning wheel and loom to 
weave the cloth for all of your fam- 
ily’s clothing.” 

The booklet tells the reader that 
she can make better quality bread 
and other baked products’. with 
bleached flour than she can with un- 
bleached. “Good cakes are almost 
impossible to make with unbleached 
flour,” it is stated. 

“From the standpoint of food com- 
position, we know that whole wheat 
is somewhat superior to white flour. 
However, for those whose digestive 
organs cannot take care of it, the 
extra nutrients are all lost,” the bulle- 
tin states. 

“Whole wheat is injurious to certain 
people. Young children under 3 or 4 
years, and some adults have the kind 
of digestive system that cannot toler- 
ate whole wheat bread and other 
products made from whole grains. 
Small children often gét diarrhea 
from the irritating bran in the whole 
wheat. This prevents the digestion 
and the absorption of the foods that 
have been eaten. 

‘Medical writers have long cau- 
tioned against the indiscriminate use 
of bran and coarse cereals. Their 
harshness may cause mechanical ijn- 
jury in the delicate lining of the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract. For those whose 
digestive tracts dre irritated by harsh 
roughage, the use of enriched white 
flour certainly is to be recommended. 

“Although whole wheat flour and 
other whole wheat products do excel 
in nutritive value, you can have an 
excellent diet without them if you 
choose your whole food supply wise- 
ly,” the bulletin states. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WRIGHT APPOINTS AGENT 


DENVER—The Wright Machinery 
Co., Durham, N.C., has named the 
Edwin F. DeLine Co. here as sales 
representative for its packaging ma- 
chinery in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 








ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA . 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








SBA Coden 





(Continued from page 13} 
with the statement that as never 
before the production man must be 
skilled and well informed, and “must 
ever raise his standard of quality to 
stay in business.” 

Following a discussion of cake 
faults and methods of curing them, 
by Ray Thelen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, a question-and-an- 
swer period concluded the session. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
teamwork in all phases of bakery op- 
eration, E. H. Goldsmith, Bakers As- 
sociates, Chicago, spoke on “Produc- 
tion and Sales as a Team,” to get 
the second day’s sessions under way, 
He was followed by a panel on retail 
and wholesale cake varieties and 
specialties, with Arthur J. Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, E. M. Voorhees, the Borden 
Co., New York, and Oscar McGee, 
American Molasses Co., New York, 
appearing. 

Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, concluded the morn- 
ing session with a talk on the produc- 
tion of variety breads. 

Featured on the final afternoon 
session were Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
speaking on the federal bread stand- 
ards; John E. Morrill, Union Machin- 
ery Co., Joliet, Ill., on plant and 
equipment maintenance, and M. J. 
Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., St. 
Louis, on “Your Industry and Mine,” 
A wholesale and retail sweet goods 
session featured Carl H. Barthel, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., Chicago, and Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago. 


SBA Board Meeting 

The board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. met Sept. 16, 
at the Biltmore Hotel. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner. 

Those attending were: 
John Wolf, Wolf Bakeries, Baton 
Rouge, La.; James Swan, Swan 
Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. P. 
Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Phil Hardin, Hardin’s Bakeries, Me- 
ridian, Miss.; William P. McGough, 
McGough Bakeries, Birmingham, Ala. 
Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Wil- 
liam J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co., 
Lexington, Ky.; Howard Ellison, 
Modern Bakery, Inc., Harlan, Ky.; 
Howard W. Fisch, Highland Bakery, 
R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
and E. P. Cline, SBA secretary, all of 
Atlanta. 

Invited to meet with the board 
were J. Frank Reese, the Dixson Co., 
president of the SBA Allied Assn.; 
Lee Holley, Standard Brands, Inc. 
Hugh Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Brooks Pearson, Jack Rushin- 
Brooks Pearson, all of Atlanta, and 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey of Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

Mr. Wolt announced the following 
appointments to the board at large: 
Glenn Wylie, Carl’s Markets, Inc., 
Miami, Fla.; Ray H. Prahl, Suwannee 
Food & Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Sanford Epps, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

A meeting of the 38th SBA con- 
vention committee was held Sept. 16, 
and various committees were appoint- 
ed. The highlight of the meeting was 
the request of the allied association 
that one day of the convention be 
designated as “Allied Association 
Day,” with the entertainment fea- 
tures being provided by the associa- 
tion. It was proposed that the allied 
entertainment would take place at 
one of Atlanta’s golf clubs. 


President 
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to buy bags 


and 











“By Rule of Thumb’’ may do for 
some decisions. When buying bags, 
however, thought should be given to 
this important purchase. You'll want 
the container that protects your prod- 
uct... that is designed for your prod- 
uct... that assures the best acceptance 
of your product. Call in your Chase 
Salesman. He’s technically trained to 
analyze your requirements. He’s sup- 
ported by more than a century of 
experience in providing bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 





BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Topmill burlap bags « Saxolin open mesh bags « Paper and Multiwall.bags « Cotton bags 
of all kinds « Combination bags, liners and specialties 





Cc ~ A Sy E BAG CoO. senera sass oFrices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER «+ DETROIT © MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO « ST. LOUIS e¢ NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH » KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN;IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS «© ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE...« REIDSVILLE, N.C. e HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, « WORCESTER, MASS. * CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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H D . guess or duplication of present bat- and 30 ft. 10% grade to be traversed ae 
ow to Vetermine teries. However, there is an engineer- _ by loaded trucks. Se ee ee ee ee. Gare 
ing procedure, which, if followed, will It will be necessary to determine —————— — 
Battery Needs for enable the purchaser to correctly spe- the power (watt hours) required to £5 Encas seees sesee soem = 
cify his own battery requirements or traverse the average haul distance sans resusssess —— rH 
° check suppliers’ recommendations. In loaded, climb the grade, traverse the 
Industrial Trucks addition, these calculations will insure haul distance empty (grade deduct- 
against purchasing under-capacity ed), lift the load for stacking and - 
By J. E. VAUGHAN batteries which run down before the _ tilt the mast for load-centering. . 
Supervisor Field Engineering end of the shift, or conversely, over- The accompanying graph indicates 5 HH 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. capacity batteries calling for unwar- the watt hours per ton required to 300 
ranted initial cost. move a truck along a given length = eee 
ETERMINATION of capacity To illustrate the procedure for de- of level run. We can use this graph 8 
D of storage batteries which pow- termining industrial truck battery ca- to determine the power required to 2 
er electric industrial trucks is pacities we will assume a typical case travel the average haul distance. By 
often left to the truck supplier, the —a 3,650 Ib. truck, 2,000 lb. load, 3 following the dotted lines we see that 
battery representative, just plain ft. average lift, 110 ft. average haul 5.4 watt hours are required to haul 
5 10 5 20 
WATT HOURS PER TON 
level concrete 
s ‘ : be 
Sterling-W’mthrop Research one ton along the 110 ft. haul of our 
STERLING- WINTHROP RESRARCH msTiTUTE Institute serving Sterwin example. Our total load is 3,650 Jb. 


| Sie ed Wie ame a B Chemicals Inc. 
tid ped ea ng aad | a eH 
—_ tate ka “a ita oy 


(truck) plus 2,000 lb. (load)—5,650 
Ib. or 2.825 tons. Multiplying 2,895 
tons by 5.4 watt hours gives 15,25 
watt hours required for the level run, 

We can determine the watt hours 
reauired for going up grade (in addi- 
tion to that required for level run- 
ning) by using the formula: watt 
hours=tons (truck plus load) ft, 
(length of grade) < grade (per cent) 
xX .013 (a constant). 2.825 tons x 


ra 30 ft. X 10 X .013=11.02 watt hours 
(extra power for grade). 

Then to calculate watt hour re- 

quirements for the empty return trip, 


deducting the grade, we have the 


HELPS YOU PRODUCE BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 110 ft. total return distance less the 


30 ft. of grade, or 80 ft. Again using 





- e the graph (dashed lines), we see that 
Easily eee Accurately eee Economically 4.4 watt hours are required per ton 
on the return trip. As the weight is 
now 1.825 tons, we multiply 4.4 watt 
hours by this figure getting 8.03 watt 
hours. 

To determine the watt hours re- 


STERWIN CHEMICALS, backed by the extensive manufacturing and 
research facilities of the entire Sterling Drug organization, is con- 
tinually striving to supply food processors with modern products 








and methods that will aid in the production of better food products cuieell tor Sane, we een Ga Se 
easily, accurately and economically. ing formula: watt hours per lift= 
Contributions to the Food Industry by Sterwin products have been tons of load < feet of lift X 2 (a 
many. Outstanding among them are, we believe, the following constant). Thus, 1 ton X 3 ft. X 2= 
famous products . . . each a first in its field: 6 watt hours required to lift the load 

(For unstacking, the following for- 





ARST BREAD- OTHER 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS! 
B-E-T-S® Enabled bakers to comply prompt- STERWIN PRODUCTS FOR 


ARST LIGNIN VANILLIN 


MADE IN UNITED STATES! 
ZiIMCO® Pure Lignin Vanillin U.S.P. Made 


by world’s largest Vanillin manufacturer. ly with War Food Order No. 1. This tablet THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
Preferred by .cading flavcr suppliers and method has made enrichment in the bakery 
manufacturers of confections, ice cream, both practical and economical . . . saving OXYLITE® —A highly efficient and 
baked goods, soft drinks and other foods. , bakers many millions of dollars. oa economical flour bleaching agent. 
eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Endorsed by millers in every flour 
RST RST producing state. 
Fs LOW-ASH FOOD Fi SYNTHETIC PARAKEET Brand of Certified Food 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURE! VITAMIN D;! Colors—adds eye and sales appeal to 
VEXTRAM® The origina! starch base en TRIDEE® The form of Vitamin D which has all types of food products. 
richment mixture. Keeps market value of en- the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. D, RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE—For fortifi- 
riched flour up by keeping the ash content is also used for fortification of evaporated cation of poultry feeds to increase egg 
low. Free-flowing... uniform... stable. milk and other food products. production, aid growth and hatch- 
eeneeneeneeneeneneeeneeeeneneeeeeneeee#es e*eeeeeeeeeneeneeeneeeeneeeeeeeeee eee 
ability. 


flowing maturing agent that is easy to 
FEED p-...- handle and blend with flour. 

Special formulations to meet the individual 

and varied vitamin requirements of every feed 

manufacturer. 


“ . STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free- 
FIRST asia ARST Custom-Blended 
AMMONIUM GERMICIDE! 


ROfCAL® A powerful germicide that may 
be used for every equipment sanitizing job 
throughout the Food Industry. 


U.S.P. VITAMINS AND 
AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 














Sterwin products are manufactured in Sterling Drug plants at: Rothschild, Wis., 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Myerstown, Pa., and Windsor, Canada. 


Ssteui Chomiall. | 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Frank W. Curtis 


VICE PRESIDENT—Frank W. Cur 
tis has been appointed a vice presi 
dent and chief engineer of Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc., Cleveland, mat- 
ufacturer of baking racks, 

and carriers. George T. Baggott, pret 
ident of the firm, announced the 4p 
pointment. Mr. Curtis was formerly 
a metallurgist and sales engineer for 
the Aluminum Company of Americ 





\\ 







Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special Markets-industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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FULPRIN 


COTTON BAGS 





From dresses to draperies and from slip covers 
to sport shirts, it’s “sew easy” to convert colorful 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton bags into useful, decorative, 
and fashionable household items. When your product 
is packaged in Fulton Fulprint bags, you can be sure 
that it will be a print that is “fashion right” for home 
sewing, for Fulton exercises the most extreme care in 
selecting prints that are popular with farm families 
... prints that are sought after and in demand! It’s 
really “sew easy” to win more friends for your prod- 
uct the Fulton Fulprint way. Write the factory branch 


nearest you for full details. 
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Fulton Fulprint labels of 
your choice, whether 
Band label, Spot label, or 
Butt-Band label, they all 





soak off easily. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta @ St. Lovis @ Dallas @© Kansas City, Kan. © Minneapolis 
Denver @ New Orleans @ Los Angeles @© New York City 
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Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available % . FLOUR 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is Z ms 
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reflected in the flour we produce. EREVZ 
P Bin Lb Z 
You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein Z{IGOL SROs 'Z 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also. Z 3 ee 
specify ash as low as .38 tg as high as .46. mnigtetae 
SS! ed Hl 
It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one fé: #) iN 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. Lag OK ) 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of ¥ tip V 


the finest quality. 











Write. wire or phone 
our nearest representative 
or contact us direct 







MONTANA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 

Please have your representative call and give me 
complete information about milling 
vidual specifications. 





APPS Rae a 











I 
| 
| 
flour to my indi- l 
| 
| 
! 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST EVELAND 


SENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. MONT 









Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


El Reno, Okla. 








CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








Famous for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


mula applies: watt hours per lift emp- 
ty=4%load capacity in tons < feet of 
lift X 2.) 

To determine the energy required 
to tilt the mast, we use the following 
formula: watt hours per tilt loaded= 
tons of load X 1 (a constant). Thus 
1 ton X 1= 1 watt hour per tilt load- 
ed. (Watt hours per tilt empty=% 
load capacity X 1.) 

Summing up we have: 

watt hours 

Run with load, no grade... .15.25 

Extra power for grade..... 11.02 

Run empty, grade deducted. 8.03 


Power required per lift..... 6.00 
Power required per tilt..... 1.00 
Watt hours per trip....... 41.30 


Assuming 250 trips a day, a total 
of 10,325 watt hours of battery power 
are required. If we select a 32 volt 
battery, as recommended by truck 
manufacturers for this size truck, it 
must have approximately 323 ampere 
hour capacity. (Ampere hours equal 
watt hours divided by volts, hence 
the ampere hours required equals 10,- 
325 watt hours divided by 32 volts or 
323 ampere hours.) Battery manu- 
facturers’ catalogs give ampere hour 
capacities of various sized cells. 

By following this procedure, the 
purchaser can effect economies which 
will be reflected in multiple since 
future purchases of batteries for giv- 
en applications will be based on orig- 
inal computations. 

Formulas used are from the Hand- 
book of Material Handling published 
by the Electric Industrial Truck 
Assn., 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
DECLINES DURING JULY 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during July totaled 22,546,- 
000 lb. compared with 58,475,000 Ib. 
during July last year, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Only 
a small quantity was used for drying 
which accounts for the much smaller 
production than a year ago. 

Dried egg production during July 
totaled 668,000 Ib. compared with 11,- 








A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


( Millers of 


STOCK'S. PATENT 
for LAYERS, POUND CAKES, 
JELLY ROLLS, CUP CAKES 


A Short Extraction Type Flour from Choice Indiana and Michigan 
Soft Wheats. Especially milled to carry 120-125% sugar. Rigid 
Quality Control assures the Uniformity and Dependability for which 
all F. W. Stock & Sons’ products are famous. Your inquiries invited. 
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098,000 lb. during July last year. Pro- 
duction consisted of 62,000 Ib. drieg 
whole egg, 323,000 Ib. dried albumen 
and 283,000 Ib. dried yolk. Dried egg 
production for the first seven months 
of this year totaled 15,028,000 Ib, 
compared with: 80,493,000 Ib. during 
the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg produced 
during July totaled 19,523,000 Ip, 
compared with 17,748,000 Ib. during 
July last year and 20,629,000 Ib., the 
1945-49 average. Frozen egg stocks 
decreased .7 million pounds during 
July compared with 14 million pounds 
in July last year and an average de. 
crease of 4 million pounds. 





Use of Honey 





(Continued from page 38) 


source, moisture content and color 
in mm. pfund as well as U.S. De. 
partment of Agriculture Color 
Standards. 

2. Honey for bakers’ use should 
be “U.S. Grade A” or “B,” according 
to U.S. standards for grades of ex. 
tracted honey, effective April 16, 
1951. 

3. The Pfund colorimeter reading 
should not exceed 70 mm. for honey 
to be used in white bread. 

4. Predominant floral sources of 
buckwheat, fall flowers, heartsease 
and tupelo honeys should not be used 
in white bread, except in blends as 
noted in item 6. 

5. Buckwheat, fall flowers, hearts- 
ease and horsemint honeys should 
not be used in whole wheat bread, 
except in blends as noted in item 6, 

6. Blends of acceptable honeys 
containing 10% of buckwheat, or 
15% of heartsease, fall flowers or 
tupelo honeys are acceptable. 

7. Honey should conform to pure 
food and drug laws for this com- 
modity. 

8. Honey for bread baking pur- 
poses should be heat-treated at 130° 
F. for 30 minutes to retard granu- 
lation and enzyme activity. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSA! 
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The case of the Truthful Type 











Sa me typewriter? Go ahead, take a chance. One guess wins, the 


other loses. Actually, the same finger on the same typewriter made both samples 
at the same time. One is a carbon copy of the other. 


Sa me flour! No need to take a chance here—just switch to Atkinson. Each 
lot you buy is exactly uniform with the preceding one. Long runs, accurate milling, 
precise aging, extra tests—all help us guarantee absolute uniformity. And don’t forget 


that Bin-Aged* means the flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use. Yes, switch 
to Atkinson. 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING Propuction 








These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 


lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas —its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK Miller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Andrew De Lisser 


99 Wall St. 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


New York, N.Y. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 





New York City 
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JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











PHONE L. D. 8 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


-FLOUR 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
Malden, Mass, 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324. N Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





3 25 Beaver Street 





x! x4 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Aged 
and 
Aerated 












KING MIDAS FLOUR 








Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Fiour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








BAKER’S BONANZA | 
MARBLE CHIFFON 
PROMOTION 














~ 


Cooling weather will mean hot selling 
to bakers who give nationally advertised 
Marble Chiffon Cake a warm reception! 
With pioneer selling done by National ads, 
all you have to do for extra business is let 
your customers know they can get this deli- 
cious cake at your shop. 





This gorgeous full color ad has a combined circulation 
of well over 10,000,000 (it’s equivalent to one out of 
every four families). It’s running prominently on the 
back cover of the October Better Homes & Gardens, 
and in November issues of McCall’s and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Nearly every woman who sees it will want to 
serve it. But most of them won't take the time to make | 
it. Those women form a huge pre-sold market for you. | 
Go after them! 


Wa NG ( hifjon Cake | 


A FREE kit is coming to you via your| 
General Mills salesman. It tells you how to | 
make the Marble Chiffon cake—the formula | 
is transposed from a Betty Crocker recipe. | 
It shows you how to set up attractive, sales- | 
building window displays. How to merchan- 
dise the cake from your counter, over the 
phone, by mail and through your sales girls. | 

Kit also includes full color reprints of the 
ad, to associate quickly your bakery with the 
handsome cake women have admired in 
these famous magazines. You will also find 
attractive streamers to paste on window and 
counter displays. You’ll find just the pro- 
fessional help you need to make this a real 
cake-selling bonanza. 

Ask your General Mills salesman for this 
power-packed kit—it’s FREE! 

* * * 

Look to your General Milis salesman for 
consistent, timely merchandising aids the 
year ‘round. 
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q GENERAL MILLS SALESMan 
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